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PREFACE. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  our  last  meeting;  a  space  of  time 
that  would  once  have  seemed  vast,  illimitable,  within  which  anything 
might  happen,  but  which  now  has  slipped  away  almost  unnoticed. 
It  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  met  and  greeted  one  another  here, 
and  scarcely  a  change  is  apparent.  Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  the 
brow  of  Howe,  and  Landmesser  has  discovered  among  the  Pennsyl- 
vania hills  the  fountain  of  De  Leon.  But  most  of  us  have  long  since 
visibly,  as  well  as  actually,  entered  upon  the  Indian  summer  of  life 
and  are  traveling  over  the  level  plateau  of  middle  age,  with  youth 
left  far  behind  and  old  age  still  in  the  distance.  The  Baconian, 
forehead  of  Archbald  is  perhaps  a  little  more  imposing,  a  lining  of 
good  capon  has  added  a  little  to  the  judicial  rotundity  of  Burr; 
trifles  such  as  these  may  be  noted  by  the  curious  eye,  but  our  outward 
semblance  is  almost  the  same.  Many  came  who  were  missing  five 
years  ago,  some  at  least  for  the  first  time  since  our  dispersal.  The 
"flagship  of  the  fleet,  ballasted  now  with  brick,  sailed  majestically  into 
Divinity  Hall;  Morris  was  aroused  from  his  slumbers  in  Philadelphia. 
and  followed  the  advice  of  our  secretary  that  he  should  not  bring  his 
wife;  Jelley  appeared  again,   ready  as  ever  to  be  our  champion. 

Others  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence;  the  Starlings  can't 
get  out  of  Mississippi;  Dudley,  if  we  may  believe  his  telegram,  was 
heart-broken  in  Paris;  and  there  were  many  besides  who,  from  neces- 
sity or  choice,  denied  to  themselves  and  to  us  the  pleasure  of  their 
presence.  Then,  too,  there  are  those  whom  we  shall  never  see  again, 
who  have  drunk  their  cup  a  round  or  two  before.  Death  has  been 
busy  among  us  lately  and  no  one  of  us,  who  are  left,  has  escaped  the 
sense  of  personal  loss.  Yet  the  number  of  those  who  met  was  sur- 
prisingly large.  Almost  one-third  of  all  who  graduated  assembled 
at  our  supper,  besides  many  who  were  with  us  only  for  a  year  or  two. 
Our  secretary  exercises  a  Russian  censorship  whenever  allusion  is 
made  to  his  activity,  but  one  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  has 
secured  some  response  from  every  member  of  the  class  whose  address 
could  be  discovered,  so  that  even  the  absent  seemed  to  take  some  part  in 
our  meeting. 

Those  who  come  a  little  earlier  than  the  appointed  day  of  reunion 
certainly  derive  more  pleasure  from  their  stay.  A  little  time  is  needed 
to  adjust  the  focus  of  observation  and  to  feel  at  home  once  more  after 
a  long  absence.  Time,  too,  there  should  be  for  the  interchange  of 
recollections  and  of  personal  news.  A  few  only  met  on  the  Saturday 
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and  Sunday  preceding  the  26th  of  June.  Too  many  felt  that  they 
could  not  command  the  necessary  leisure,  and  of  these  we  had  hardly 
more  than  a  glimpse.  A  clasp  of  the  hand,  a  hasty  greeting,  Ave  atque 
vale,  and  we  separated  for  five  years,  perhaps  forever. 

Most  notable  among  the  changes  since  we  were  last  here  is  the 
completion  of  the  Bicentennial  buildings,  with  their  noble  and  im- 
pressive halls,  lacking  only  as  yet  the  charm  of  antiquity.  One  notes, 
too,  the  care  taken  to  welcome  graduates  and  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  still  members  of  the  university  and  not  casual  visitors.  Some 
of  us  met  casually  the  man  of  wide  acquaintance,  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Dexter,  who  could  call  by  name,  so  it  was  said,  every  graduate.  But 
we  did  not  put  him  to  the  test,  for  such  legends  should  be  respected 
and  not  rudely  examined,  and  besides  he  said  that  he  had  resigned  the 
professorship  of  omniscience. 

The  college  quadrangle  is  no  longer  a  desolate  waste;  the  litter 
of  building  material,  except  in  one  corner  where  the  new  library  is 
arising,  has  been  cleared  away,  and  in  time  the  elms  will  overshadow  the 
new  buildings  as  formerly  the  old.  South  Middle  has  been  restored 
beyond  recognition.  It  is  a  good  imitation  of  the  original,  as  shown 
ill  the  familiar  old  print,  but  it  is  really  an  artificial  antique. 

The  Harvard  ball  game  this  year  was  a  spectacle  that  none  of  us 
can  ever  forget.  The  fantastic  costumes  of  the  younger  graduates 
gave  wonderful  light  and  color  to  the  scene,  and  with  the  setting  of 
the  green  fields  and  the  distant  hills  made  a  striking  and  impressive 
picture.  We  held  the  place  of  honor  at  the  head  of  the  long  pro- 
cession and  might,  if  we  chose,  interpret  the  applause  that  greeted  us 
as  a  tribute  to  our  dignified  bearing.  But,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
only  the  respect  paid  by  youth  to  age.  "Venerable  men,"  the  specta- 
tors seemed  to  say,  "you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former  genera- 
tion." And  indeed  if  in  our  own  day  we  had  seen  the  graduates  of  '36 
marching  under  their  banner  they  would  have  seemed  to  us  like  relics 
of  another  world.  Nobody  could  ever  be  so  old  as  the  ancient  graduate 
appears  to  the  young  collegian. 

The  game  with  its  changes  of  fortune,  first  raising  our  hopes,  then 
almost  dashing  them  to  the  ground,  finally  crowning  them  with  a 
glorious  victory,  was  a  long-delayed  triumph,  for  many  of  us  had  never 
seen  Yale  win  a  ball  game  from  Harvard,  and  our  college  memories  are 
of  unbroken  defeat. 

Five  years  ago  this  present  writer  was  convinced  that  athletics 
had  become  altogether  too  prominent  at  Yale,  and  as  we  returned  on 
that  occasion  from  the  field  the  conviction  was  deepened  into  cer- 
tainty. The  writer  felt  compelled  to  dissent  from  his  classmates  when 
they  voted  to  remonstrate  with  the  faculty  concerning  certain  re- 
strictive rules  then  recently  adopted.  There  has  been  no  reform  since 
that  time.  The  reputation  of  the  university  seems  to  depend  more  than 
ever  upon  its  athletic  victories.  Deming  assures  us,  with  characteristic 
emphasis,  that  the  power  of  the  athletic  interest  has  increased,  is  in- 
creasing and  ought  to  be  diminished.  Who  of  us  is  more  competent 
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to  judge  than  the  father  of  college  football?  Reason  tells  us  that 
he  is  right,  and  yet,  somehow,  when  one  is  present  at  a  Yale  victory- 
one's  principles  become  less  rigid.  "Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "were  Soc- 
rates to  say.  Follow  me  and  hear  a  lecture  on  philosophy,  and  Charles 
the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  to  say,  Follow  me  and  dethrone  the  Czar,  a 
man  would  be  ashamed  to  follow  Socrates."  If  we  had  our  choice  of 
listening  to  a  dissertation  on  the  three  criteria  of  first  truths  or  of 
assisting  at  a  Yale  triumph  we  should  hardly  hesitate.  But  if  Charles 
were  to  dethrone  himself,  instead  of  the  Czar,  one  might  regret  having 
followed  him. 

The  athletic  problem  is  difficult  and  complicated.  A  return  to 
the  simplicity  of  our  own  time  would  not  be  possible  nor  would  it  be 
desirable,  though  indeed  even  then  the  problem  existed  or  was  thought 
to  exist.  I  remember  that  Professor  Thacher  assigned  to  several  of 
us,  as  a  subject  for  essays,  the  proper  place  of  athletics  in  college  life, 
and  that  Whittlesey  and  myself,  as  experts,  read  carefully  considered 
opinions.  Unfortunately,  I  forget  what  conclusions  we  reached.  It 
is  the  wise  policy  of  President  Hadley,  in  this  as  in  other  questions, 
not  to  attempt  sudden  and  startling  changes,  but  to  influence  and  guide 
public  opinion.  Reforms  thus  brought  about  may  be  slow  in  coming, 
but  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  they  will  be  lasting. 

Our  dinner  awaited  us  in  the  old  Thacher  homestead,  where  one 
division  of  our  class  met  so  often  the  kindly  old  professor,  who  thought 
it  no  derogation  from  his  dignity  to  treat  us  as  human  beings  and  as 
friends.  These  reminiscences  added  to  the  pleasure  of  our  meeting, 
which  was  in  every  way  successful  and  was  marked  by  a  dignity  and 
restraint  in  keeping  with  our  sedate  years.  The  speeches,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mansfield,  were  neither  too  numerous  nor  too  long,  and 
were  so  remarkably  interesting  that  we  must  all  regret  the  absence  of 
a  reporter.  There  was  no  touch  of  conventional  commonplace,  so  often 
the  bane  of  after-dinner  oratory.  We  know  that  our  college  life  was 
by  no  means  a  time  of  continuous  mirth  and  jollity.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  time  of  Sturm  und  Drang,  from  which  many  of  us  were  not 
sorry  to  escape.  We  look  back  to  those  days  with  regretful  longing, 
partly,  indeed,  because  we  recall  our  early  pleasures  more  vividly  than 
our  early  troubles,  but  chiefly  because  those  were  the  days  of  hope  and 
ambition ;  our  creative  period,  when  all  the  world  was  young  and  we 
had  not  yet  been  forced  to  discover  our  limitations.  And  the  bond  of 
union  between  each  one  of  us  and  our  classmates  is  simply  that  we 
passed  those  days  together,  under  the  same  rigid  discipline. 

Has  the  class  spirit,  so  intense  and  exclusive  at  Yale,  been  lessened 
by  the  increase  in  size  of  the  classes  and  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
fixed  course  of  study  ?  Such  a  tendency  would  seem  probable,  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  recent  graduates  for  their  particular  class  appears  even 
greater  than  before.  In  our  time,  and  apparently  in  recent  years  also, 
each  class  had  a  collective  personality.  The  spirit  of  our  class,  for 
example,  differed  in  some  way,  clearly  felt  but  not  to  be  defined,  from 
the  spirit  of  '70  or  of  '72.     Some  time  in  the  future  class  feeling  must 


disappear  with  the  class  system  itself.  Such  a  change,  coming  gradually 
in  the  course  of  natural  development,  will  be  for  the  better;  the  social 
life  of  the  community  will  be  broader  and  fuller  than  was  possible 
under  the  old  order.  But  something  also  will  be  lost,  and  when  the 
transformation  is  complete  the  new  Yale  University  will  have  little  in 
common  with  the  old  Yale  College. 

Our  secretary  has  spoken  to  us  of  a  class  history,  a  project  which 
must  be  carried  out  before  long  or  abandoned  altogether.  One  could 
wish  that  the  history  might  be  something  more  than  a  brief  biographical 
dictionary.  If  any  considerable  number  of  us  could  be  induced  to 
write  not  merely  bare  statements  of  events,  but  real  autobiographies, 
beginning  with  our  entrance  into  college  and  giving  a  full  record  of 
our  inner  and  outer  lives,  and  if  those  confessions  could  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  sympathetic  and  appreciative  writer,  not  for  publication 
but  as  material  to  be  used  at  his  discretion,  then  we  might  have  a  real 
history  of  the  class  as  a  whole  that  would  be  of  permanent  interest 
and  value.  No  such  collection  of  memoirs  can  be  made,  and  the  his- 
torian must  depend  chiefly  on  his  personal  knowledge,  helped  out  by 
what  documentary  evidence  may  exist.  Even  the  most  incomplete 
record  will  be  valuable  to  us  and  will  be  more  or  less  valuable  in  the 
ratio  of  our  co-operation. 

The  writer  would  ask  permission  to  add,  in  conclusion,  a  few  words 
of  apologetic  explanation.  These  discursive  remarks,  like  those  re- 
ferring to  our  last  meeting,  the  product  of  enforced  idleness  rather 
than  of  industry,  are  intended  only  as  a  record  of  some  personal  im- 
pressions. If  the  plural  pronoun  has  been  sometimes  used  when  the 
hrst  person  singular  would  seem  more  appropriate,  it  is  only  because 
the  ordinary  looker-on,  the  "man  in  the  street,"  may  assume  with  con- 
fidence that  the  thoughts  that  pass  through  his  mind  have  suggested 
themselves  also  to  others. 


E.  A.  WILSON. 


Monterey.,  Mexico, 
August  17,  1906. 


THIRTY-FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY. 

The  first  circular,  announcing  the  Thirty-fifth  Anniversary 
of  '71,  and  enclosing  a  postal  for  reply,  with  a  vote 
on  the  question  of  a  Class  History,  was  mailed  to  112  members 
and  ex-members  on  April  21st,  and  to  this  forty  replies  were 
received  before  the  mailing  of  the  second  circular,  on  May  21st. 
With  this  last  was  given  the  name  and  address  of  each  one 
from  whom  no  reply  had  been  received.  To  each  of  those  who 
had  already  promised  to  be  on  hand,  a  few  personal  lines  was 
sent,  asking  the  recipient  to  write  to  certain  of  the  delinquent 
ones  indicated  on  the  list.  To  the  hearty  response  given  to 
this  request,  one  man  writing  in  three  times  for  ''more  names 
to  poke  up,"  your  Secretary  ascribes  his  ability  to  obtain  some 
word  from  every  member  of  the  Class,  save  Decker,  Mason  and 
Sanborn,  as  well  as  the  gratifying  and  record-breaking  at- 
tendance at  the  reunion.  Mason  is  known  to  be  somewhere 
in  South  America,  pursuing  his  favorite  hobby  of  building 
railroads,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  any  word  or 
any  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts,  for  over  ten  years  past, 
of  either  Decker  or  Sanborn.  Decker's  sister  and  Sanborn's 
brother  write  that  they  have  had  no  word  from  them  in  years. 

Guthrie,  Landmesser  and  Woodruff  were  the  first  to  reach 
New  Haven,  at  noon  of  Saturday,  June  23d,  and  from  then 
until  late  Tuesday  afternoon  every  train  brought  one  or  more 
of  the  old  boys.  Sunday  noon  a  "shore  dinner"  was  taken  at 
Hill's  Homestead,  Savin  Rock,  by  Ford,  Guthrie,  Hird,  Howe, 
Landmesser,  Wilson  and  Woodruff.  Monday  another  was 
enjoyed  at  the  Ansantawae  Club,  when  Clark,  Guthrie,  Hird, 
Howe,  Landmesser,  Lyman,  Morris,  Pease,  Slocum  and  Wil- 
son were  present. 

Tuesday  noon  the  business  meeting  of  the  Class  was  held 
in  Room  B-i,  Osborn  Hall,  Clark  presiding,  and  with  every 
man  present  who  had  reached  New  Haven.  Mansfield  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Class  Committee,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
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caused  by  the  death  of  Wilshire.  The  committee  now  consists 
of  Clark,  Mansfield  and  Woodruff.  The  Secretary  rendered 
a  report  in  regard  to  a  Class  History,  giving  the  cost  of  the 
histories  published  by  various  classes,  and  having  copies  of  the 
histories  on  hand  for  examination.  After  some  discussion  it 
was  voted  unanimously  to  publish  a  Class  History,  leaving  the 
matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary.  A  financial 
report  was  rendered  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  showing  a 
Class  Fund  of  $2,500  in  the  hands  of  the  University  Treasurer, 
drawing  4  per  cent.,  and  a  cash  balance,  in  bank,  of  over  $i,ooo, 
made  up  of  the  interest  from  the  Class  Fund  for  the  past  four 
years  and  further  subscriptions,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Financial  Report.  This  balance  rendered  it  unnecessary  to 
collect  a  penny  from  the  Class  for  any  of  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  reunion,  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
University  that  any  reunion  class  has  had  such  an  experience. 
When  the  Treasurer  asked  that  a  committee  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  auditing  his  accounts,  on  motion  of  the  Chair, 
the  Secretary  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one.  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  thus  making  the  right  hand  wash 
the  left,  but  hardly  "according  to  Hoyle." 

As  usual,  the  business  meeting  came  to  a  hurried  end, 
owing  to  the  photographer  waiting  to  take  a  group  photograph 
of  the  Class  on  the  steps  of  Osborn  Hall.  As  this  photograph 
contains  a  larger  number  than  any  taken  since  graduation,  and 
is  remarkably  clear  cut,  the  reproduction  of  it  herewith  not 
doing  justice  to  it,  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  member 
of  the  Class,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  we  shall  again  be  able  to  gather 
so  many  of  the  Class  together.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a 
member  of  one  of  the  younger  classes  should  be  so  prominent 
in  the  foreground,  and  that  there  is  no  explanation  of  it. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Class  went  to  the  Harvard-Yale  ball 
game  in  a  special  car,  and  marched  around  the  field  at  the  head 
of  the  reunion  classes,  then  reviewing  the  younger  classes  as 
they  marched  or  frolicked  by.  It  is  said  that  we  are  the  first 
class,  at  its  thirty-fifth  anniversary,  having  the  numbers  and 
the  physical  ability  to  do  this.  It  was  taken  as  a  favorable 
omen  that  Yale  won  the  game,  3-2,  for  the  first  time  at  a 
reunion  of  the  Class  of  1871. 

At  7  p.  m.  the  Class  assembled  in  front  of  Osborn  Hall  and 
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marched  in  a  body  to  255  Crown  Street,  where  the  supper  was 
served  by  Fleming,  who  has  taken  care  of  the  Class  in  this 
respect  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  who  did  equally  well 
by  us  this  time,  as  the  menu  shows. 

Fruit    Cocktail 

Olives  Little  Necks  Almonds 

Consomme 

Broiled   Lobster 

Sweetbread   Patties,   French  Peas 

Spring   Lamb   Chops,   Asparagus 

Raspberry    Punch 

Squab   Chicken   a  la   Maryland 

Creamed    Potatoes 

Tomato  with  Lettuce  en  Mayonnaise 

Individual    Ice    Cream 

Strawberries 

Assorted    Cakes  Crackers 

Cheese  Coffee 

In  place  of  cards,  a  copy  of  "Alumni  Songs,"  each  bearing 
a  name,  was  placed  at  each  plate,  in  which  had  been  inserted 
blank  leaves  for  the  autographs.  The  books  were  passed 
around  during  the  evening  for  the  signatures,  thus  enabling 
each  one  to  take  away  with  him  a  personal  record  of  those 
who  were  present. 

Mansfield  acted  as  toastmaster.  After  a  blessing,  by  Hird, 
the  Secretary  read  the  following  while  the  waiters  passed 
around  the  table  the  boxes  of  beautiful,  exquisite  gardenias: 

"I  find  it  impossible  to  decline  the  call  to  the  reunion  of  that 
best  of  Classes,  '71.  In  some  way,  not  clear  to  relate,  I  have 
not  received  my  invitation  to  the  supper.  You  will  please 
deal  with  the  Secretary  regarding  this  omission  and  accept 
my  regrets  These  little  boutonnieres  will  carry  my  cordial 
greetings  to  'our  men,'  my  tender  memories  of  the  past  and 
my  sincere  good  wishes  to  each  member  of  '71,  to  those  I 
know  and  to  those  who  knew  my  dear  husband.  I  wish  that 
our  Yale  boy  (1908)  might  have  had  the  honor  of  a  place  in 
the  Class  photograph,  but  he  leaves  New  York  to-day,  in 
charge  of  a  group  of  boys  for  a  summer  camp — an  engagement 
of  long  standing — and  must  lose  this  privilege  of  a  blessing 
from  '71,  so  beloved  by  his  father. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Maria  Louise  Beebe. 

June  26,  1906." 
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The  arrangement  of  the  table  and  the  seating  of  the  boys 
is  shown  below. 
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The  Secretary  then  announced  that  the  magnificent  basket 
of  roses  in  the  centre  of  the  table  had  been  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  Harry  Walker,  of  Detroit,  in  memory  of  his  brother,  Willis 
E.  Walker.  Between  the  courses  the  Secretary  read  letters 
from  many  of  the  absent  ones,  as  many  as  the  time  would 
permit,  all  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  report,  as  also  many 
others,  Jackson  having  moved  that  "leave  to  print"  be  given 
to  the  Secretary.  A  cable  message  was  read  from  "Pater" 
Dudley,  who  was  in  Paris  on  his  first  wedding  trip,  and,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  his  first  offense,  the  Class  voted  to  forgive 
him  for  not  being  present  at  the  reunion. 

After  the  supper  had  been  put  where  it  would  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  good,  Mansfield  opened  the  mental  feast 
as  follows : 

Fellows  :  It  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  Class  meeting  held 
this  morning,  all  the  candidates  for  office  were  unanimously 
elected.  This  change  from  what -was  once  generally  regarded 
as  the  normal  condition  of  the  Class  is  certainly  delightful, 
although  possibly  surprising.  It  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  on  the  theory  that  the  politicians  of  the  Class  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  outside  world  in  obtaining  all  the  offices  they 
wanted. 

We  are  here  in  gratifying  numbers  and  with  abounding 
enthusiasm  to  celebrate  another  stage  of  post-graduate  life 
and  renew  old  scenes  and  indulge  in  traditional  reminiscence 
and  seek  renewed  inspiration  from  the  fountain  of  knowledge 
which  we  call  Yale. 

All  our  pilgrims  are  gathered  about  this  board,  I  believe, 
save  Oviatt,  whom  we  lost  in  Freshmen  year  and  have  lost 
again  since  morning.  Some  are  unhappily  absent,  whom  not 
even  the  unwearied  effort  and  fertile  devices  of  Og  Woodruff, 
our  accomplished  and  efficient  Class  Secretary,  could  induce 
to  come.  Others,  we  sadly  note,  have  passed  beyond  the  call, 
leaving  memories  for  us  to  cherish  and  intimations  of  the 
inevitable. 

From  Yale,  as  a  fountain  of  knowledge,  most  of  us  took 
away  considerable  sprinklings,  much  of  which  I  fear  soon 
evaporated,  and  some  quaffed  cupsful  and  a  few  filled  their 
jugs.  Yet  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  here  who  would  not  shrink 
from  the  ordeal  to  which  Tutor  Miller  could  subject  us  were 
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he  to  rise  in  his  place  to-night  as  instructor,  instead  of  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Class.  For  what  we  got  from  Tutor 
Miller,  and  his  associates,  in  the  way  of  learning,  so-called, 
would  make  only  a  sorry  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  thirty- 
five  years  since  our  minds  were  stocked  up  with  the  facts  of 
the  curriculum. 

But  the  influence  of  that  noble  and  devoted  band,  com- 
prising men  who  in  other  walks  of  life  could  have  achieved 
great  public  fame  and  abounding  wealth,  especially  and  most 
of  all  the  influence  of  that  great  name,  under  the  lengthening 
shadow  of  which  we  still  refresh  our  lives — Woolsey— can 
never  cease  to  be  potent  with  us  all. 

Then  there  is  that  other  group  of  instructors,  such  as 
Emerson  long  ago  described  when  he  said  that  students  at 
college  learned  most  from  each  other — our  noble  selves. 
Truly,  here  was  a  unique  band  of  teachers,  versed  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  ever  known  to  undergraduate  life,  save  the 
newly  discovered  art — in  which  I  am  told  undergraduates  have 
now  become  proficient — of  raiding  the  country  in  an  auto- 
mobile. 

Yale,  we  all  admit,  has  done  much  for  us,  but  the  question 
we  cannot  too  often  put  to  ourselves  is,  what  have  we  done  for 
Yale  ?  Not  a  little  in  some  cases,  notably  in  the  case  of  Tom- 
my Thacher,  to  whose  initiative  and  energy,  more,  perhaps, 
than  to  the  exertions  of  any  other  man,  are  due  the  existence 
and  usefulness  of  the  Alumni  Fund.  And  it  is  significant 
that  on  the  Advisory  Board,  recently  established,  there  are  no 
less  than  four  members  of  '71  chosen  by  their  local  alumni 
associations— Clark,  of  Hartford,  Guthrie,  of  Buffalo,  Howe, 
of  Troy,  and  Thacher,  of  New  York.  So  that,  from  what  we 
know  of  these,  our  classmates,  the  college  will  never  lack  for 
good  advice,  if  opportunity  of  proffering  it  be  offered.  But 
shall  the  rest  of  us  sit  on  the  bank  and  see  these,  our  champions, 
pull  the  boat  and  not  do  more  than  cheer  them  on  ?  Shall  we 
not  back  their  advice  in  substantial  ways  and  even  give  without 
waiting  to  be  asked?  The  debt — and  such  it  is — which  we 
owe  to  Yale,  is  one  which  never  can  be  repaid,  however  long 
we  live,  however  rich  we  may  become,  and  however  willing 
we  may  be  to  make  repayment. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Captain  John  Cod- 
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man,  well  known  in  New  York  and  Boston,  made  the  journey 
on  horseback  over  the  old  stage  route  between  the  two  cities. 
Towards  evening  on  the  third  day  out,  he  drew  up  before  a 
lonely  cottage  in  one  of  the  back  Connecticut  counties,  to  in- 
quire his  way  of  a  white-haired  man  standing  by  the  gate. 
From  the  man's  courtesy  and  accent  Captain  Codman  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  and  it  fell  out  that  he  had 
lived  in  Paris  near  the  beginning  of  the  century.  "Then." 
said  Captain  Codman,  "you  may  have  seen  the  Emperor?" 
Drawing  himself  to  full  height  with  a  military  salute,  the  old 
man  proudly  answered,  "I  was  a  soldier  of  the  Empire." 

So  there  is  not  one  of  us,  however  long  he  may  live,  or 
wherever  he  may  be,  but  should  have  the  pride  to  stand  up  and 
say,  "I  am  a  son  of  Yale." 

The  Class  Committee  has  decided  that  there  shall  be  no 
speeches  to-night,  unless  what  I  have  said  can  be  termed  a 
speech — evidently  thinking  that  would  be  the  limit.  But  there 
are  others  whom  you  will  want  to  hear  talk,  and  I  have  one  in 
mind  who  embodies  the  spirit  of  the  Class  as  fully,  perhaps,  as 
anyone  present  or  absent.  He  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
coming  to  our  reunions  and  he  comes  a  long  way  and  he  leaves 
the  Law  Department  of  the  great  State  of  Minnesota  to 
mourn  his  absence.  He  has,  moreover,  brought  his  niece, 
whose  presence  as  our  mascot,  when  we  led  the  procession  on 
the  baseball  field  this  afternoon,  unquestionably  determined 
the  close  contest  in  favor  of  Yale.  Sam  Jelley  will  speak  for 
the  Class. 

J elley  :  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Classmates :  I  feel  not  only 
greatly  complimented  but  highly  honored  in  being  called  upon 
to  speak  upon  the  subject  assigned  me — The  Class  of  '71. 

That  is  a  great,  a  grand  subject,  and  one  to  which  I  feel  I 
cannot  in  any  sense  do  justice,  for  it  requires  much  brighter 
thoughts  than  any  to  which  I  can  give  expression,  lips  far 
more  eloquent  than  mine,  to  tell,  as  they  should  be  told,  the 
glories  of  that  glorious  band  of  former  jovial,  light-hearted 
and  big-hearted  college  boys,  some  of  whom,  alas,  are  no  more, 
and  the  living  are  now  men  of  mature  years  and  large  ex- 
perience in  the  business  and  professional  world.  That,  so 
many  years  after  we  were  graduated,  we  have  returned  in  such 
numbers  is  proof  conclusive,  not  only  of  our  devotion  to 
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each  other  as  classmates,  but  of  our  loyalty  to  dear  old 
mother  Yale. 

Coming,  as  I  do,  from  the  old  North  Star  State  of  the  Great 
Northwest,  where,  by  reason  of  their  brevity,  the  legislature 
has  seriously  thought  of  declaring  our  summers  legal  holidays, 
and  our  principal  flower  is  the  snowball,  which  blooms  in 
profusion  nine  months  in  the  year,  your  warm  greeting,  your 
cordial  welcome  and  hearty  hand-clasps  are  to  me  most  ac- 
ceptable and  gratifying,  and  mere  words  would  fail  to  express 
my  pleasure  in  being  with  you  upon  this  occasion. 

We  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  large  number 
present,  and  yet  many  are  absent  who  should  be  with  us  to- 
night, many  whose  boyish  faces  and  forms  memory  still  re- 
calls just  as  they  were  when  as  classmates  we  separated  with 
"Good-by,  God  bless  you,"  and  went  forth  into  the  great 
world,  little  dreaming  that  we  should  not  see  each  other  in 
all  these  years,  and  perhaps  never  again.  Of  those  not  present, 
most,  if  not  all,  I  think,  whose  addresses  are  known,  have 
written  our  Secretary  and  given  their  reasons  and  excuses  for 
their  non-attendance  at  this  meeting,  and  though  absent,  I 
feel  that  each  and  every  one  is  present  with  us  in  spirit ;  that 
at  this  minute  he  is  thinking  of  us  and  wishing  he  was  here 
in  person,  just  as  we  are  thinking  of  and  wishing  for  him. 

Of  the  absentees  I  trust  there  is  not  one  who  feels  as  did 
"The  Man  in  the  Shadow,"  and  because  of  that  feeling  has 
remained  away.  "The  Man  in  the  Shadow"  is  a  beautiful, 
touching  little  piece  of  prose  that  appeared  in  Harper's 
Monthly  for  June,  and  in  brief  this  is  the  story: 

Six  college  boys  at  graduation,  standing  under  a  tree  upon 
the  campus,  just  before  their  final  farewells  were  said,  resolved, 
in  jest,  that  they  would  return  to  their  class  meeting  in  twenty- 
five  years,  and  that  the  one  who  had  not  been  a  success  in  life 
would  jump  into  the  river.  The  years  quickly  passed  and  the 
evening  of  the  class  meeting  was  at  hand.  Of  the  six  boys, 
one  had  died,  four  had  returned  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  the 
other  was  supposed  to  be  still  in  the  West,  as  he  had  never 
attended  any  of  the  meetings,  and  little  had  been  heard  of 
him,  but  in  fact  he  had  moved  to  and  was  living  in  the  college 
town,  and  upon  his  way  home  in  the  evening,  he  saw  and 
recognized  the  other  four  as  they  came  out  of  the  hotel,  though, 
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upon  their  part,  there  was  no  indication  that  they  had  ever 
known  him.  Not  having-  seen  him  for  so  many  years,  their 
failure  to  recognize  him  was  natural,  but  as  he  had  heard  of 
their  great  prosperity,  and  as  he  looked  upon  his  life  as  a 
failure,  he  thought  they  placed  the  same  estimate  upon  him, 
and  for  that  reason  he  inferred  that  they  had  deliberately  cut 
him.  He  felt  angry,  and,  from  his  view  of  matters,  justi- 
fiably so. 

Reaching  home,  however,  and  finding  an  invitation  wait- 
ing him,  his  wife  and  daughter  persuaded  him  to  attend,  and 
putting  on  his  out-of-date  and  out-of-style  dress  suit  he  went 
to  the  banquet.  None  knew  him  and  he  felt  ill  at  ease  and 
out  of  place.  The  jokes,  the  stories  told  and  the  old  songs 
sung,  had  no  attractions  for  him.  The  evening  was  far  spent 
when  the  toastmaster,  one  of  the  six,  arose,  told  of  the  inci- 
dent under  the  tree,  referred  to  the  death  of  one,  spoke  of 
those  he  knew  to  be  present  and  then  said  (let  me  quote  his 
exact  words)  : 

But  there  was  another.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  our  class — 
a  fine  fellow — the  smartest  one  of  the  six — very  honorable  and  good 
hearted.  I  will  not  name  him;  he  is  not  here.  We  all  thought  he 
would  have  a  brilliant  career.  But,  perhaps,  he  is  more  or  less 
forgotten  now.  He  came  out  of  college  and  was  married,  and  his 
father  died  and  left  him  a  mother  and  two  sisters  and  an  inheritance 
of  debts.  That  cut  him  off  from  the  professional  schools  and  he 
went  West,  and  I  have  found  that  he  went  into  a  business  where 
there  was  no  chance  in  the  world  of  advancement.  But  it  had  to 
be  done  because  that  offered  a  way  of  bearing  the  burdens  and 
obligations  that  were  on  him.  It  was  just  like  him.  It  was  an  un- 
selfish thing  to  do.  Perhaps  working  to  pay  off  his  father's  debts 
was  quixotic,  but  it  amounts  to  being  well  inside  the  limits  of 
honor.  It  certainly  needs  no  apologies.  Then  he  had  to  take  care 
of  a  wife  and  three  others.  His  health  became  bad— he  used  to 
work  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  when  he  was  forty  years  old  he  found 
himself  very  much  out  of  order.  Then  he  came  East.  Part  of  his 
burdens  had  been  removed,  but  it  was  too  late  to  start  life  as  he 
might  have  started  it  once.  He  had  burned  out  in  the  service,  like 
a  faithful,  honest,  well-made  candle.  His  light  had  been  dim,  but 
it  also  had  been  steady.  I  suppose  he  is  alive,  although  I  don't 
know.  But  all  of  us  who  knew  him  best  are  sure  that  wherever  he 
is,  he  is  still  putting  up  a  hard  fight,  and  though  he  hasn't  got  the 
cheers  and  the  lime-light,  he's  pulling  mighty  well!  I  know  it! 
We've  tried  to  locate  him.  I  feel  sure  that  this  missing  man — this 
lost  member  of  the   class,   I   might   say,   for   I   can't   find   anyone   who 
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knows  where  he  is — ought  to  be  here.  We  think  he  comes  as  near 
success  as  any  one  of  us. 

We  learned  years  ago  at  the  University  that  faithful  duty  really 
counted,  and  not  the  dollar  and  the  shouts  alone — and  having  a 
name  in  encyclopedias.  The  kind  of  success  we  are  looking  for  isn't 
always  gilt-edged;  the  band  isn't  always  playing  for  it  to  march  by! 
When  I  looked  up  this  man,  I  found  a  good,  clean,  honest  story — 
a  story  of  devotion  and  loyalty,  and  the  kind  of  courage  that  held 
out  when  nobody  was  looking  on  or  waving  hats !  I  think  we  all 
ought  to  be  glad  he  is  our  classmate,  and  that  we  are  not  so  narrow 
or  ignorant  as  to  count  him  a  lost  cause  and  a  failure. 

I  want  you  to  drink  a  toast  to  him  with  me,  gentlemen,  to  "The 
Man  who  does  his  work  in  the  Shadow." 

As  the  class  sprang  to  its  feet  to  drink  the  toast,  in  his 
confusion  he  remained  seated  and  was  recognized.  But  why 
continue  the  story?  Why  tell  of  the  ringing  cheers  and  the 
hearty  greetings,  of  how  he  spent  the  remaining  hours  of  the 
night  and  early  morning,  and  of  how  and  when  he  reached 
home? 

And  so  I  say  to  and  in  behalf  of  our  absent  classmates, 
boys,  you  may  think,  you  may  feel  that  you  have  been  and  are 
in  the  shadow,  that  you  have  not  been  successful,  but  I  feel 
that  wherever  you  are,  you  have  been  putting  up  a  good  fight, 
just  as  you  always  did  in  old  '71.  You  may  not  have  had 
cheers  or  been  in  the  lime-light,  you  may  not  have  received 
the  dollars  and  public  notice,  the  band's  music  may  not  have 
attracted  attention  to  you,  but  yours  has  been  a  story  of  de- 
votion and  loyalty,  and  yours  the  kind  of  courage  that  has 
held  out  when  nobody  was  looking  on  or  waving  hats.  You 
have  made  other  hearts  happy,  the  world  has  been  better  be- 
cause you  have  lived  in  it.  That  is  the  greatest  success  in 
life,  and  if  only  here  we  would  show  you  how  we  appreciate 
you,  how  you  still  live  in  the  great,  big  '71  heart,  and  you 
would  be  welcomed  with  greater,  louder,  longer  cheers  than 
those  that  greeted  "The  Man  in  the  Shadow." 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  '71  as  a  class?  Needless  to  speak 
of  ourselves  as  a  brainy  class ;  we  admit  it,  individually  and 
collectively,  and  I  must  speak  of  other  characteristics.  No 
one  will  ever  deny  that  we  were  a  unique  class,  unique  in 
many  respects,  but  time  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  only  a  few 
of  our  uniquities.     If,  as  a  class,  we  ever  agreed  upon  any 
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one  proposition,  I  do  not  now  call  it  to  mind.  We  dearly  loved 
a  fight,  and  when  not  in  one  with  others,  we  kept  in  practice  by 
scrapping  with  each  other.  If  attacked  by  other  classes,  we 
either  conquered  or  went  down  to  glorious  defeat  in  the  last 
ditch,  overcome  by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  as  in  the  great 
snowball  fight  in  Sophomore  year,  when  Bill  (now  Judge) 
Townsend's  Roman  nose  was  flattened  for  all  time  by  coming 
in  contact  with  a  cake  of  ice  hurtling  through  the  air,  and 
Charley  Clark's  Grecian  features  were  marred  for  life  by  a 
ton  of  congealed  snow  fired  from  a  catapult.  Ah,  fellows, 
then  and  there  we  met  our  Water  (soaker)  loo. 

Again,  we  were  unique  in  our  gig  crew.  Ah,  there  in- 
deed was  a  crew !  No  such  crew  ever  sat  in  a  boat  up  to  that 
time,  and  none  has  been  in  a  boat  since.  Our  stroke  was  the 
champion  pie-biter  of  the  college,  and  our  captain — well,  if 
any  man  ever  lived  who  could  manufacture,  ship  and  deliver 
more  hot  sulphur  in  a  given  time  than  he  could,  I  have  yet 
to  find  him. 

As  we  used  to  swing  together  in  perfect  form  and  rhythm, 
and  I  may  add  that  we  always  rowed  that  way,  he  would  en- 
courage us  with  comments  on  our  style.  He  went  up  the 
gamut  and  down  the  gamut,  and  every  stroke  we  took  it  was 

"D n  it!  d n  it!  d n  it!"     He  pulled  bow.  and  like 

other  bow  oars  of  those  days,  steered  with  his  feet.  Oh.  if 
he  had  only  steered  with  anything  but  his  feet !  Even  his 
head  would  have  been  an  improvement.  As  it  was,  when  we 
were  afloat,  no  marine  craft,  from  an  oyster  sharpie  to  a  West 
India  merchantman,  was  safe,  and  even  the  old  Elm  City 
would  leave  her  dock  and  anchor  out  in  the  Sound  when  we 
were  practising  in  the  bay,  for  fear  of  being  rammed.  When 
out  for  a  long  spin,  on  our  return,  if  in  a  hurry,  we  frequently 
ricochetted  across  Lighthouse  Point,  and  as  for  bridges,  well, 
we  went  over  them  as  often  as  under  them,  and  that  too  with- 
out ever  missing  a  stroke,  with  our  captain  and  bow  oar  steer- 
ing with  his  feet.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  when  the  college 
regatta  came  off,  no  crew  would  appear  against  us,  and  that 
we  were  awarded  the  champion  flag,  without  ever  rowing 
over  the  course? 

Then,  too,  we  were  the  only  class  in  college  to  have  an 
orchestra   of   our   own,   the   old   South    Middle    Orchestra   in 
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Junior  year.  Though  so  many  years  have  passed,  it  seems 
but  last  night  when  I  sat  in  my  room  up  in  the  fourth  story  of 
that  old  building,  late  at  night  and  studying  hard — you  will 
remember  that  I  was  awake  and  working  when  most  of  you 
were  asleep — and  listened  to  the  music  floating  out  among  the 
rustling  leaves  of  the  old  elms  on  the  campus.  And,  as  I 
listened,  I  knew  that  "Hoff"  and  "Wooden"  were  there  with 
their  violins,  that  Beebe  was  at  the  organ,  and  that  Sproat's 
flute  was  adding  to  the  melody.  But  now,  as  my  thoughts 
wander  back  to  many  such  nights,  my  eyes  grow  dim,  my 
heart  is  sad,  and  I  bow  my  head  in  sorrow  when  I  know  that 
the  hands  of  the  ever  good-natured,  genial  and  amiable  Beebe 
will  never  again  touch  the  ivory  keys,  that  the  lips  which 
breathed  the  soft,  sweet  notes  into  the  flute  are  silent  in  the 
dust,  and  that  no  more  forever  shall  be  hear  dear  old  "Hickory" 
sing  "Whin  the  Gineral  roll  is  called,  Til  be  there." 

Then,  too,  we  were  unique  in  having  the  champion  high 
jumpers — champions  not  only  of  the  college,  but  I  think  their 
right  to  be  styled  champions  of  the  world  has  never  been  dis- 
puted. They  broke  the  record  in  one  performance  and  never 
broke  a  neck.  Not  only  has  that  record  never  been  surpassed, 
but  it  has  never  been  equaled  nor  even  approached.  Their 
great  feat  (not  feet)  was  such  an  inspiration  to  one  of  our 
classmates  that  he  made  it  immortal  in  verse,  and  he  described 
the  deed  of  his  heroes  in  such  charming  rhythm  and  melody 
that  "Joe's  Raving"  will  ever  rank  with  those  other  great 
classics,  the  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey."  Had  anyone  ever  doubted 
that  Joe  was  to  be  our  class  poet,  such  doubt  was  forever  dis- 
pelled by  his  "Raving."  You  well  remember  how  he  told  of 
those  jumpers,  but  time  will  permit  of  recalling  only  a  few 
lines. 

Memory  fails  me  as  to  the  exact  words,  the  rhyme  and 
the  meter,  but  this  is  the  thought,  the  sentiment : 

On  an  evening  in  October,  when  all  sterner  tasks  were  over, 
In   a   third-floor   room   were    gathered,    round   a    keg   of   lager    beer — 
In  a  room  in  old  South  College,  without  Prof.'s  or  tutor's  knowledge- 
Such  a  jolly  band  of  mortals  as  were  never   seen  before; 
And,  to  swig  their  beer  in  quiet,  they  locked  fast  the  chamber  door; 
Just  for  that,  and  nothing  more. 
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While    the     smoke-wreaths    blue    ascended,    and    their    happy    voices 

blended, 
And  all  swore  such  bully  lager  ne'er  was  drank  by  man  before. 
While  the  jokes  were  freely  cracking,  suddenly  there  came  a  tapping, 
As  of  someone  loudly  rapping,  rapping  at  the  chamber  door; 
"  'lis  the  Faculty,"  they  whispered,   "tapping  at  the  chamber  door ; 
Merely  this,  and  nothing  more." 

Well,  the  rapping1  continued  till  the  door  was  opened,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  entered,  whom  many  of  us  had 
cause  to  remember  in  Sophomore  year,  what  a  stampede  there 
was !  About  fifteen  were  in  the  room  enjoying  the  festivities, 
and  of  the  number,  two  or  three  tried  to  slip  by  the  professor 
and  escape  through  the  door,  but  they  were  recognized,  called 
by  name  and  told  to  go  to  their  rooms.  And  six  jolly  mortals, 
ever  since  immortal,  shot  into  one  of  the  bedrooms,  slammed 
the  door  shut  in  the  professor's  face  and  bolted  it,  while  he 
stood  raining  blows  on  it  with  the  iron  poker  which  he  had 
picked  up,  and  telling  the  culprits  within  that  they  were  re- 
sisting the  Faculty,  that  they  could  not  escape  and  that  he 
would  see  that  they  were  expelled. 

Finally  he  broke  down  the  door,  but  alack  and  alas  for  him, 
no  one  was  there,  though  had  it  not  been  beneath  his  dignity 
to  stoop  and  look  under  the  little  iron  bedstead,  he  would 
have  found  one  of  the  six.  And  the  other  five,  where,  oh 
where  were  they !  They  were  in  a  hurry  and  couldn't  wait  to 
even  see  that  particular  professor.  Every  one  of  the  five 
had  jumped  from  the  third-story  window,  and  the  professor 
never  did  know  who  they  were.  However,  after  all  these 
years,  since  neither  can  be  expelled,  as  each  was  graduated, 
there  is  no  danger  in  telling  the  high  jumpers'  names.  They 
went  out  of  the  window  in  this  order :  Richards,  Landmesser, 
Ford,  Jelley,  MacNaughton ;  and  the  timid  one  under  the  bed 
was  a  rosy-cheeked,  black-eyed  boy  from  Massachusetts,  self- 
named  "John  Allen."  And  what  a  grand,  magnificent  ex- 
hibition of  class  devotion  and  loyalty  was  given  there  that 
night !  When  the  professor  had  taken  the  names  of  those 
whom  he  had  caught  and  sent  them  to  their  rooms,  and  just 
as  he  was  about  to  commence  his  attack  with  the  poker  on  the 
bedroom  door,  he  turned  to  the  boy  whose  room  it  was  and 
said:  "Who  is  in  that  room?     I  demand  their  names."     But 
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that  boy,  looking  at  the  professor  with  flashing  eyes  and  cheeks 
.crimson  with  anger,  answered:  "Professor,  if  you  want  to 
know  who  is  in  that  room,  go  in  and  find  out.  I  never  com- 
promise my  honor  with  my  classmates !" 

Surely  not  for  that  brave,  fearless  act  has  God  caused  that 
boy  for  so  many  long  years  now  to  live  in  complete  mental 
darkness,  and  may  He  restore  to  him,  and  speedily,  his  mind, 
his  reason  and  his  judgment,  and  may  Frank  Arnold  be  with 
us  at  our  next  reunion  to  swell  the  chorus  of  the  old  college 
songs  around  our  banquet  table  with  that  grand  bass  voice 
which  we  all  remember  so  well ! 

The  members  of  '71  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  ours  was  one  of  the  first  classes  to  receive  any  considerable 
number  of  students  from  the  South  after  the  war.  And  what 
a  fine,  grand  lot  of  boys  came  up  to  us  from  the  Southland! 
They  came  from  a  people  still  staggering  under  war's  cruel 
misfortunes,  whose  hearts  were  sore  and  bitter,  and  in  whose 
very  souls  rankled  the  iron  of  adversity,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  strange  had  those  Southern  boys  come  with  not 
only  no  love  but  with  hatred  manifest  for  us  in  every  act,  look 
and  expression.  But  those  boys  were  Southern  born  and 
Southern  bred.  They  were  gentlemen,  and  as  such,  from  what 
they  ever  said  or  did,  no  one  could  tell  what  their  true  heart 
feelings  were,  though  they  must  have  suffered  by  reason  of 
Southern  defeat. 

They  came,  asking  no  favors  from  their  Northern  brothers, 
but  they  commanded,  and  received,  respect  for  their  true, 
genuine,  manly  characters.  There  was  Oscar  Cooper,  from 
Texas,  quiet,  unassuming,  always  a  gentleman,  very  studious 
and  an  excellent  scholar.  His  leaving  us  was  a  distinctive 
loss  to  the  Class. 

Frank  Burke,  whose  extremely  interesting  and  witty  letter 
has  been  read  here  this  evening,  also  came  from  the  Lone  Star 
State,  and  what  a  genial,  whole-souled,  good-hearted  fellow 
Frank  was !  I  remember  him  well.  He  was  ever  a  ray  of 
sunshine,  and  no  one  could  have  the  blues  in  his  presence. 
Coming  from  the  plains  of  Texas,  one  would  naturally  suppose 
that  Frank  would  not  shy  at  anything,  and  though  he  was  not 
exactly  afraid  of  them,  he  differed  so  materially  with  the 
Faculty,  as  to  the  contents  of  books  and  their  meaning,  that 
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he  felt  constrained  to  leave  us  and  go  where  there  were  no 
Faculties.  Would  that  he  had  remained,  but  we  are  proud 
to  say  that  he  was  once  one  of  us,  as  his  letter  indicates  that 
he  is  a  man  of  ability  and  he  must  be  making  his  influence  felt. 

From  Arkansas  came  Frank  Johnson,  a  few  years  older 
than  most  of  us,  and  from  his  appearance,  speech  and  action 
no  one  could  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  section  of  the  country  he 
came  from.  He  was  quiet  and  somewhat  reserved  and  dig- 
nified, but  if  occasion  demanded  he  could  be  as  jovial  and 
furnish  as  much  fun  as  any  present.  He  was  preparing  for 
college  in  a  Southern  school  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  army.  As  a 
soldier  he  saw  considerable  service,  but  unless  asked  about  it 
he  never  referred  to  his  army  life,  nor  did  he  ever,  by  word 
or  act,  indicate  partizan  feeling  in  the  least.  That  he  was 
perfectly  fearless,  as  well  as  humorous,  was  well  illustrated 
by  what  he  said  to  the  professor  the  night  of  the  high  jumping 
performance.  Caught  with  the  others,  as  the  professor  was 
taking  the  names  of  the  culprits  and  sending  them  to  their 
rooms,  he  recognized  Frank  and  said,  "Mr.  Johnson,  I  be- 
lieve?" Drawing  himself  erect,  with  true  Southern  dignity 
and  with  his  charming  Southern  accent,  Frank  answered, 
"Yes,  suh,  Frank  Johnson,  of  Little  Rock,  Okkensaw."  The 
professor  said,  "Mr.  Johnson,  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  here," 
and  Frank  said,  "Professah,  no  doubt,  suh,  you  are  sorry  to 
see  me,  but  you  can't  possibly  be  one-half  as  sorry  as  I  am  to 
see  you  here,  suh." 

Georgia  sent  us  Jim  Banks,  who,  to  my  mind,  was  the  most 
original  man  in  the  Class.  He  was  the  author  of  and  orig- 
inated more  apt,  appropriate  and  catchy  nicknames,  nick- 
names that  stuck  and  still  stick,  than  all  others  of  the  Class' 
combined. 

His  steam-engine  proved  his  inventive  genius.  He  was' 
intensely  Southern  in  every  particular,  but  his  jovial,  happy 
good-nature  would  never  permit  any  display  of  partizan  feel- 
ing. No  one  ever  enjoyed  a  practical  joke  more,  and  no  one 
ever  took  one  with  better  grace  when  played  on  himself.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Jim  has  never  attended  a  Class 
reunion.  He  promised  me  faithfully  to  be  here  to-night,  but 
at  the  last  moment  wrote  to  send  his  regrets,  and  sav  that 
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duty  demanded  his  presence  with  and  attention  to  his  dear 
old  mother,  who  is  in  very  poor  health. 

Though,  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  a  boy  from  Kentucky 
would  not  be  said  to  be  from  a  Southern  but  rather  from  a 
border  State,  we  had  two  from  that  good  old  land  of  colonels, 
corn  and  bourbon  whom  I  must  mention,  the  Starling  brothers, 
either  one  of  whom  had  sufficient  command  of  strong,  vigorous 
English  to  enable  him  to  take  the  place  of  the  gig  crew's 
captain,  if  occasion  demanded. 

But,  really,  they  were  to  be  commended  and  not  censured 
far  the  knowledge  of  different  languages  displayed  by  them 
the  night  some  bad  students  wrecked  their  room  on  the  ground 
floor  of  North  Middle  with  a  giant  firecracker.  That  was  a 
dastardly,  anarchist  trick;  and  as  "Canty"  Deming  and  I 
were  out  calling  and  happened  to  enter  the  door  in  response 
to  their  "Come  in"  just  as  the  cannon,  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  window-sill  outside,  exploded,  we  deeply  sympathized 
with  them  in  the  midst  of  their  ruin,  though  we  could  not  help 
enjoying  the  word  duet  of  those  brothers.  They  used  some 
very  expressive  words,  many  phrases  and  original  expletives, 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  German,  French  and  other  languages,  all 
tinctured  and  tinted  with  Southern  dialect,  and  both  rose  to 
the  occasion.  Their  Southern  blood  was  "riled,"  and  could 
they  have  caught  the  miscreants  their  lives  would  have  been 
short.  "Canty"  and  I  were  afraid  they  would  catch  them,  far 
we  did  not  wish  to  see  them  get  into  trouble  on  account  of 
inflicting  serious  bodily  injury,  or  even  worse,  upon  the  per- 
petrators, and  we  persuaded  them  that  anyone  who  would  do 
such  a  deed  would  suffer  enough  from  remorse,  so  the  matter 
was  dropped. 

How  I  wish,  how  we  all  wish,  they  were  with  us  to-night. 
Lyne  and  Charley,  you  don't  realize  how  we  miss  you,  how 
we  want  to  see  you.  May  you  both  be  at  the  next  meeting, 
when  we  can  tell  you  to  your  faces  what  we  really  think  of 
you! 

Tennessee  gave  us  "Bob"  Lea,  an  ideal,  typical  son  of  the 
Southland,  a  Southerner  in  every  bone,  sinew,  muscle  and 
drop  of  blood  in  his  body;  a  boy  of  high  temper,  quick  to 
anger  and  fiery  disposition,  whose  cheeks  would  crimson  and 
whose  eyes  would  flash  with  indignation,  who  would  take  an 
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insult  from  no  one  living,  who'  knew  his  rights  and  was  ever 
ready  to  defend  them.  And  yet,  what  remarkable  control  he 
had  over  himself,  and  his  greatest  victory  was  in  conquering 
himself,  in  controlling  his  temper,  in  keeping  cool  his  hot 
Southern  blood.  In  that  respect  he  was  remarkable,  and 
where  others,  in  an  outburst  of  passion  and  anger,  would  have 
flashed  out  cutting,  stinging  words  which  would  have  caused 
broken  friendship  and  heartaches,  his  lips  were  sealed. 
Gentlemanly,  polite,  courteous,  he  never  offended  anyone,  but 
ever  won  their  respect,  admiration,  love.  He  was  our  "Spoon- 
man,"  voted  to  be  the  most  popular  man  in  the  Class,  and 
though  with  him  life's  fitful  dream  is  over,  in  our  thoughts, 
in  our  minds,  in  our  hearts,  will  live  forever  "Bob"  Lea,  of 
Tennessee. 

Did  time  permit,  of  others  would  I  speak,  and  especially 
of  him  who  was  the  first  to  leave  us.  But  nothing  I  could  say 
would  add  to  that  beautiful,  lovely  and  lovable  character, 
whose  life-book  is  closed.  As  in  thought  I  recall  him,  my 
feelings,  my  emotions,  keep  back  the  words  I  would  utter, 
and  I  can  only  say,  as  he  sleeps  beneath  the  cedar  and  the 
evergreen  in  his  Old  Kentucky  Home,  as  a  tribute  to  his 
memory,  let  me  place  a  crown  of  roses,  a  wreath  of  immor- 
telles, upon  the  grave  of  the  beloved  Moody. 

Glad,  indeed,  am  I  to  see  and  welcome  Tutor  Miller  here, 
and  to  know  that  we  have  adopted  him  as  one  of  our  own.  He 
was  popular,  and  deservedly  so,  in  our  Class,  and  to  me  he 
was  ever  kind  and  considerate,  always  making  me  feel  that 
though  he  was  my  superior  in  knowledge  and  my  teacher,  still 
he  was  a  man  gentle  and  kind,  to  whom  at  any  time  I  could  go 
for  counsel  and  advice. 

Others  are  to  speak,  and  I  must  close  by  saying  these  are 
great,  grand,  glorious  occasions  which  give  us  new  life,  make 
us  feel  that  we  are  still  young  and  send  us  forth  encouraged 
and  better  prepared  to  take  up  our  life-work.  May  we  all 
be  at  the  banquet  table  when  our  dear  old  Class  meets  again, 
the  unique  Class  of  '71,  and  may  every  absentee  to-night 
join  us  then. 

Mansfield  :  There  was  a  time  when  we  all  dreaded  to 
stand  up  and  try  to  talk  before  Tutor  Miller.  Even  his  kindli- 
ness, while  it  might  restore  our  hearts,   frequently   failed  to 
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supply  our  heads  with  the  necessary  facts.  Now  that  he  has 
become  one  of  us,  we  take  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  revers- 
ing the  old  process  and  sitting  to  listen  while  he  stands  up 
to  talk. 

Miller:  Members  of  the  Class  of  '71,  Friends,  Class- 
mates :  I  am  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  standing  here  and 
looking  in  your  faces  for  a  moment,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty- 
eight  years  since  I  first  met  you.  Some  of  you  look  as  familiar 
and  natural  as  if  you  had  just  made  a  recitation ;  some  suggest 
the  old  face  dimly,  though  it  grows  clearer  every  moment; 
while  here  and  there  a  face  is  so  utterly  strange  that  it  might 
be  Admiral  Togo's  for  aught  I  would  know  to  the  contrary. 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  distinguished  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  by  electing  me  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Class  of  '71.  It  is  a  great  honor.  I  have  no  thought 
that  I  deserve  it,  but  I  recall  what  our  Thacher  said  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  University  gave  him  an  honorary  degree. 
"I  know  very  well,"  said  he,  "that  I  do  not  deserve  it,  but  it 
gives  me  more  pleasure  to  receive  it,  thinking  it  is  given 
because  of  your  kindly  interest  in  me  than  if  I  thought  it 
came  strictly  as  a  reward  of  merit." 

I  take  it  that  is  just  my  case  with  you.  You  have  thus 
honored  me,  not  because  you  regard  me  as  a  strong  man,  like 
some  of  your  instructors,  but  simply  because  you  liked  me 
back  in  the  old  days.  And  that  reason  suits  me  best.  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  note  that  my  good  friend,  Theodore  Peck, 
has  retained  his  good-will  toward  me  all  these  years  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  thought  I  misjudged  him  in  regard  to  the 
breaking  of  my  tutorial  windows. 

I  remember  well,  better,  I  think,  than  any  other  man  here, 
my  first  meeting  with  the  Class  in  the  ground-floor  room  of 
the  old  Lyceum,  in  September,  1868.  And  with  reason  I  re- 
member it  better  than  you.  It  was  an  old  story  for  you  to 
meet  a  tutor ;  it  was  a  new  and  strange  thing  for  me  to  meet  a 
Sophomore  class.  Then  there  was  that  tutor's  chair!  Do 
you  remember  it?  Painted  green,  with  high  straight  back  and 
the  front  of  the  seat  elevated  in  the  middle  so  as  to  keep  one's 
legs  properly  apart,  it  brought  before  me,  as  in  a  vision,  some 
of  the  great  men  who  had  sat  in  it,  like  the  elder  Hadley, 
Thacher  and  Woolsev,  whom  I  reverenced  then  as  now.     No 
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wonder  that  I  should  remember  every  incident  connected  with 
that  first  meeting.  Back  of  me  the  shades  of  a  long  line  of 
great  and  good  men ;  in  front  of  me  the  Sophomore  class 
with  all  its  uncertainties  and  possibilities,  a  position  not  un- 
naturally suggesting  the  figure  "between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea."  I  was  impressed  when  I  met  you  as  boys ;  I  am 
to-night  doubly  impressed  as  I  meet  you  as  men,  strong  men 
in  the  middle  of  life  and  its  work.  As  I  sat  here  at  dinner,  I 
have  been  wondering  what  brought  you  to  such  a  full  measure 
of  strength.  When  a  man  achieves  unusual  success,  there  are 
many  ways  of  accounting  for  it,  some  of  them  often  curious. 
"He  had  a  good  mother."  "He  lived  in  the  country,  went 
bare-footed  and  studied  by  a  pine-knot  fire."  "He  was  born 
under  a  lucky  star."  "He  happened  to  have  an  excellent 
schoolmaster." 

This  last  accounts  for  your  attainments ;  you  had  me  for  a 
schoolmaster.  To  be  sure,  you  had  a  good  many  others,  but 
that  doesn't  count  just  now.  There  is  a  figure  of  speech  where 
the  part  is  taken  for  the  whole.  Tutor  Keep  taught  you  the 
name  of  it.  I  see  by  the  expression  on  Clark's  face  that  he 
remembers  it.  It  was  synecdoche,  or  monotony,  or  monog- 
amy, or  something  of  that  sort ;  and,  of  course,  the  smaller 
the  part  the  more  brilliant  the  figure.  So,  you  see,  your  dis- 
tinguished success  is  fully  accounted  for.  You  had  me  for 
your  teacher. 

Surely  the  fruits  of  my  labors  have  been  rich.  Representa- 
tives from  our  Class  abound  in  those  professions  calculated  to 
elevate  man  and  conserve  society.  In  the  Christian  ministry, 
not  to  speak  of  those  present,  the  faces  of  Riggs,  Todd  and 
Whittlesey  come  up  before  me  as  noble  specimens  of  servants 
of  God  in  the  world.  With  them  appears  the  face  of  Rob 
Williams,  just  as  good  as  a  minister,  the  man  who,  of  all  the 
Class,  came  closest  to  my  personal  life.  I  want  also  to 
mention,  with  tender  affection,  the  name  of  Willis  E.  Walker, 
who  opened  up  his  heart  to  me  one  evening  so  simply  that  I 
treasure  thoughts  of  him  as  among  the  most  precious  mem- 
ories of  the  Class. 

As  to  the  lawyers  of  '71,  there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of 
quantity  or  quality.  Time  does  not  allow  me  to  quote  and 
dwell  upon  all  the  long  and  brilliant  list  of  names,  so  I  will 
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only  mention  our  three  distinguished  judges,  Archbald,  Burr 
and  Townsend,  and  submit  to  you  the  question  whether  I 
have  not  done  pretty  well  in  turning  out  such  a  finished 
product.  Ten  years  before  I  met  the  Class  of  '71  there  came 
to  me  for  instruction  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  a  country 
lad.  He  is  now  justice  J.  T.  Marean,  of  Brooklyn.  So, 
you  see,  I  had  had  previous  successful  experience  in  just 
this  line. 

But  there  is  one  field  of  effort  where,  in  these  days,  a  man's 
thought  may  reach  wonderfully  far.  The  editor  is  a  preacher 
and  a  teacher,  who  speaks  often  not  to  a  thousand  men  but  to 
a  thousand  thousand;  and  '71  has  at  least  one  man  worthy  to 
be  so  heard.  If  you  stand  at  New  Haven  and  look  to  the 
north,  you  will  observe  that  the  whole  editorial  horizon  is 
covered  by  Charles  Hopkins  Clark.  I  am  not  able  to  say 
whether  it  is  because  he  is  so  large,  or  whether  it  is  owing  to 
his  being  placed  near  by,  so  that  a  small  object  covers  a  large 
field  of  vision.  Indeed,  I  recall  an  incident  that  would  seem 
to  show  that  an  editor  doesn't  amount  to  much  anyway.  When 
I  had  taught  school  thirty-five  years,  and,  being  utterly  ex- 
hausted in  body  and  mind,  had  resigned  from  work  altogether, 
one  day  a  gentleman  called  at  my  home  and  asked  me  to  as- 
sume the  editorship  of  the  local  paper.  When  I  pleaded  in- 
ability to  put  two  thoughts  together,  he  assured  me  that  he 
thought  I  was  just  the  man  for  the  place.  I  will  close  by 
congratulating  the  Class  of  '71  on  its  wisdom  and  skill  in  the 
choice  of  its  schoolmasters. 

Mansfield:  It  has  long  been  customary  on  social  oc- 
casions to  require  of  talented  persons  present  that  they  either 
sing  a  song  or  make  a  speech.  One  of  our  classmates  is 
eminently  accomplished  in  both  directions.  We  have  heard 
his  voice  uplifted  in  song  and  we  expect  to  hear  it  again,  not 
only  here  but  at  the  old  college  corner  before  we  separate. 
Between  the  songs  we  will  have  his  speech — a  charge  to  a 
jury  of  his  peers,  from  Judge  Archbald. 

Archbald  :  Fellow  Classmates :  Like  the  sibylline  leaves, 
our  meetings  get  more  precious  as  their  numbers  grow  less. 
I  am  thankful  to  feel  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  attend 
every  one  which  we  have  had,  and  I  hope  to  be  at  every  one 
to  come,  until   for  me  they  are  no  more.     With  increasing 
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fatality,  as  the  years  proceed,  each  one,  for  several  of  us,  be- 
comes the  last.  Impressed  with  the  memories  of  the  years 
when  we  were  in  college  together,  and  living  over  for  the  time 
the  happy  days  of  our  youth,  old  age,  which  is  just  at  hand, 
seems  a  huge  joke.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  any  of  us  should 
really  be  getting  old,  however  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  who,  even  with  the  years  which  are 
against  them,  seem  to  escape.  It  is  really  unkind  the  way  they 
flaunt  before  the  less  fortunate  of  us  the  appearance  of  peren- 
nial youth — Mansfield,  Jack  Howe  and  Landmesser,  who  have 
not  varied  a  shade  in  their  looks  from  what  they  were  thirty 
years  ago,  to  say  nothing  of  Sam  Jelley,  Phil  Smith,  Fred 
Mead  and  Joe  Burr,  whom,  neither  in  body  nor  spirit,  is  time 
able  to  phase. 

Seriously,  however,  one  and  all,  we  have  reached  our  prime, 
if,  indeed,  it  is  not  already  passed.  Whether  life  is  to  be  a 
success  or  a  failure,  whether  it  is  to  be  little  or  much,  has  been 
irretrievably  determined  for  us.  We  have  had  our  chance 
and  made  our  mark,  if  we  are  ever  to  do  so.  For  good  or  ill 
we  lead  the  advance,  and  will  soon  be  on  the  downward  side. 
But  Yale  is  always  the  Yale  of  our  youth,  and  so  is  always 
young,  and  whatever  our  years,  it  makes  us  young,  for  the 
time,  to  gather  in  jollity  here.     As  goes  the  song: 

When  we  tread  these  old  halls,  though  with  aged  footfall  creeping. 
Their  echoes  shall  wake  joys  that  only  were  sleeping. 

I  am  glad,  by  the  way,  to  know  that  Lanman  has  at  last 
been  remembered  with  a  degree  by  his  Alma  Mater.  Some- 
how the  notice  of  it  escaped  me  at  the  time,  and  I  have  been 
disturbed  at  the  apparent  neglect.  And  it  has  been  tardy. 
For  if  there  is  anyone  who  sheds  luster  on  the  Class,  not  to 
say  the  University,  by  his  eminent  scholarship,  it  is  our  own 
Charlie  Lanman,  the  first  of  Sanskrit  scholars,  who  has  pur- 
sued his  studious  way  with  steady  aim,  until  he  has  reached 
the  head.  There  are  not  many  that  can  so  boast.  The  most 
of  us  can  but  follow  afar.  And  yet,  as  I  consider  what  one 
and  another,  whom  I  see  about  me  here  to-night,  has  achieved, 
as  well  as  others,  "not  here,  whom  I  call  to  mind,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  while  71  may  not  have  been  a  large  class,  nor 
been  reckoned  with   some,   vet,   that  individuallv   and  collec- 
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lively,  we  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  rugged  force  and 
vigor  which  has  stood  us  in  good  stead  in  the  battle  of  life  and 
has  given  us  no  mean  place  in  the  world  after  all.  I  rejoice 
in  what  each  has  done,  and  feel  as  though  old  association 
entitled  me  to  a  share  in  it.  The  hope  of  the  world  is 
with  us,  and  may  we  all  go  on,  as  we  have  been  doing  to 
the  end. 

Mansfield:  There  is  probably  no  keener  satisfaction 
which  one  judge  can  have  than  to  reverse  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  another.  So  we  will  listen  to  what  Judge  Burr  has 
to  say  about  what  Judge  Archbald  has  said,  with  additional 
remarks  from  Burr  on  his  own  account. 

Burr  :  My  Classmates :  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  speech 
to-night — I  do  not  want  to,  for  two  reasons :  First,  because 
Judge  Archbald  told  me  this  afternoon  that  he  once  charged 
a  jury  for  two  hours.  He  did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words, 
but  I  am  quite  confident  that  he  is  secretly  hoping  that  you 
will  ask  him  to  repeat  that  charge.  In  such  case  I  do  not 
wish  to  occupy  any  of  his  time.  In  the  next  place,  I  do  not 
want  to  make  a  speech,  because  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the 
joy  of  this  occasion  was  greatly  enhanced  because  there  were 
no  set  speeches.  As  we  have  met  one  and  another  during  the 
past  two  or  three  days,  and  with  honest  hand-pressure  and  the 
steadfast  look  of  eye  to  eye,  old  memories  have  been  revived 
and  old  affections  quickened.  If  the  word  has  not  been 
spoken,  this  thought  has  been  conveyed  by  some  mysterious 
method  of  transmission,  even  more  potent  than  the  spoken 
word:  "Old  man,  I  love  you  better  than  I  ever  did  before." 
The  honors  which  this  Class  has  won  cannot  be  more  highly 
prized  by  anyone  than  by  myself.  As  I  recall  how  one  and 
another  and  yet  another  has  gained  deserved  distinction  in 
almost  every  profession  and  occupation,  I  am  proud  of  the 
Class  of  '71.  It  makes  no  difference  in  what  particular  line 
of  activity  this  distinction  has  come,  whether  in  the  pulpit,  in 
medicine,  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  in  the  editorial  room,  in 
engineering,  in  educational  work,  or  in  the  business  world — 
and  '71  has  been  distinguished  in  them  all — I  have  heartily 
rejoiced  in  each  new  triumph.  I  have  felt  as  if  in  some  degree 
I  was  myself  a  participant  in  them  all,  for  all  redounded  to 
the  glory  of  our  beloved   Class,  and  we  all  may  bring  our 
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laurels,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  lay  them,  as  a  loving 
tribute,  at  the  feet  of  Mother  Yale.  But  highly  as  I  value 
each  success,  there  is  something  which  I  prize  still  more. 
Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  in  looking  over  some  old  papers,  I 
came  across  the  copy  of  a  song  which  we  sang  at  our  sex- 
ennial reunion.     The  concluding  lines  were  these : 

And  if  no  laurels  crown  our  brows, 
To  tell  of  victories  won. 
At  least   we'll  never  bring  shame's  blush 
To  Yale  and  Seventy-One. 

As  I  have  looked  into  the  faces  of  one  after  another  of 
those  gathered  around  this  table  to-night,  I  have  felt  that  the 
promise  had  been  in  large  measure  fulfilled.  The  distinguished 
life  is  to  be  prized,  but  the  blameless  life  is  far  better.  There 
has  been  no  tinge  of  sadness  about  this,  our  thirty-fifth  anni- 
versary, but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  mellowness 
and  tenderness  in  our  social  contact  which  I  had  never  ob- 
served in  so  marked  a  degree  before.  May  it  not  be  the  sweet- 
ness which  comes  from  lives  rounding  out  their  completeness, 
"without  fear  and  without  reproach"  ? 

Mansfield  :  In  looking  around  me  my  eye  falls  on  one 
fresh-faced  youngster,  in  whose  jet-black  hair  no  sign  of  gray 
appears,  and  who  might  be  taken  for  the  son  of  one  of  our 
oldest,  were  it  not  that  he  is  of  that  group  of  representatives 
of  the  Class  on  the  Yale  Advisory  Board — John  Howe,  of 
Troy,  who  perhaps  can  reveal  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth. 

Howe  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellows :  '71  was  always 
known  as  a  strenuous  class ;  it  was  always  doing  some- 
thing, and  the  College  and  the  graduates  are  finding  this  out. 
Hence,  when  they  want  something  done  which  nobody  seems 
to  know  how  to  do,  they  turn  to  '71  ;  and  that,  I  take 
it,  is  the  reason  four  of  our  men  were  appointed  on  the 
Alumni  Advisory  Board,  "Bill"  Guthrie  representing  Buf- 
falo, Charlie  Clark  for  Hartford,  Tom  Thacher  for  New 
York  City,  and  myself  for  Northeastern  New  York.  '71 
never  failed  to  do  her  duty,  and  I  can  assure  you  she  will  not 
only  do  what  is  required  of  her  on  the  Advisory  Board,  but 
she  will  see  that  the  fair  name  of  the  Class  is  upheld,  and  that 
you  will  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  your  representatives. 
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Mansfield  :  In  the  great  work  of  the  ministry,  in  which 
so  goodly  a  number  of  the  Class  are  engaged,  there  is  one  with 
us  who  may  well  speak  for  the  rest,  and  so  I  call  upon  Pope. 

Pope:  I  came  to  this  meeting  somewhat  depressed,  for  I 
had  recently  come  from  the  funeral  of  Henry  Elliot,  one  of 
my  best  friends,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  one  of  the  best 
fellows  in  the  Class.  He  was  one  of  the  most  unselfish  men 
I  ever  knew.  He  was  not  simply  good,  but  good  for  some- 
thing. His  goodness  was  pronounced  enough  to  interfere 
with  other  people's  badness,  and  that  cannot  be  said  of  all.  I 
never  knew  him  to  say  an  unkind  thing  of  any  man.  If  he 
could  not  speak  approvingly,  he  would  say  nothing. 

He  was  ever  seeing  visions,  but  their  central  figure  was  not 
himself,  but  rather  the  One  whom  he  called  Master.  He  was 
ambitious,  but  always  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men.  In  his 
later  life  he  felt  that  there  was  great  need  of  a  religious  paper 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  the  churches,  a  paper  which 
should  act  as  a  kind  of  clearing-house  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  methods,  and  which  should  aim  to  promote  the 
evangelistic  spirit  in  all  denominations.  He  felt  that  there 
was  a  great  lack  of  common  sense  in  the  management  of 
church  affairs,  and  that  the  application  of  sound  business 
principles,  combined  with  a  vital  interest  in  the  spiritual  is- 
sues, might  do  much  to  solve  the  problems  which  confront 
the  church. 

To  the  founding  and  building  up  of  such  a  paper  he  de- 
voted his  life.  He  accomplished  his  purpose,  but  as  some  of 
us  feel,  it  was  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  However,  that  is 
what  life  is  for,  and  he  who  does  not  lay  down  his  life  upon 
the  altar  of  some  worthy  cause  had  better  never  have  been  born. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  came  here  feeling  somewhat  de- 
pressed, but  as  I  have  heard  the  fellows,  in  a  modest  way, 
tell  of  their  aspirations  and  efforts,  how  in  law,  and  medicine, 
and  business,  each  has  been  seeking  to  add  his  contribution  to 
the  common  good,  I  have  said  to  myself,  "Why  should  we  feel 
depressed?  It  is  our  business  to  die,  and  to  make  room  for 
others.  Who  wants  to  live  forever  in  this  old  world?  In  a 
little  while  we  will  all  be  gone,  and  the  question  then  will  be, 
not  how  much  money  did  he  leave,  what  offices  did  he  hold, 
or  what  honors  did  he  carrv  off,  but  was  he  a  true  man,  noble 
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in  purpose,  unselfish  in  spirit,  and  a  humble  follower  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?"  Yes,  the  workmen  die,  but  the  work  goes 
on.  We  are  all  a  part  of  one  great  plan,  and  it  matters  little 
whether  we  are  called  to  plow  or  to  preach,  to  mend  broken 
bones  or  bind  up  bleeding  hearts,  to  secure  titles  to  real 
estate  or  to  mansions  in  the  skies,  providing  we  are  each  faith- 
ful to  his  appointed  task,  ever  keeping  one  eye  on  the  Great 
Architect  of  the  Universe  and  the  other  on  his  brother  man, 
and  forgetting  himself  in  the  service  of  both. 

I  never  knew  much  about  the  religious  life  of  the 
Class  of  '71.  While  we  were  in  college  I  did  not  have 
enough  religion  myself  to  care  very  much  whether  the  other 
fellows  had  any  or  not.  It  is  not  common  at  Yale  for  men  to 
expose  their  piety  to  the  vulgar  gaze.  Since  I  have  left  college 
and  have  come  to  know  one  and  another  of  the  fellows  more 
intimately,  I  have  been  often  surprised  to  find  a  depth  of 
religious  feeling  and  an  earnestness  of  purpose  which  I  did 
not  look  for.  And  it  leads  me  to  think  that  perhaps  many  of 
us  make  a  mistake  in  not  giving  more  frequent  expression  to 
our  convictions.  The  influence  of  the  national  flag  in  a  battle 
is  said  to  be  something  marvelous.  The  sight  of  it  fires  the 
soldier  with  courage  and  enthusiasm.  Its  absence  causes  con- 
sternation and  dismay.  Hence,  the  colors  are  never  allowed 
to  fall  to  the  ground.  If  the  color-bearer  is  shot  down,  an- 
other seizes  the  standard  and  bears  it  aloft. 

So  in  the  battle  of  life ;  many  a  one  falls  because  he  cannot 
see  the  colors,  because  there  is  none  near  to  re-enforce  his 
failing  courage ;  no  one  whose  clear,  strong  convictions  make 
the  truth  seem  truer  and  right  more  righteous,  and  Jesus 
Christ  more  real.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  those  of  us  who  bear 
the  name  Christian  had  done  what  we  might  have  done  for 
the  others  while  we  were  in  college,  most  of  them  might 
have  been  won  to  a  Christian  life,  and  all  of  them  might  have 
been  sent  out  into  the  world  so  strengthened  by  bonds  of 
Christian  friendship  and  sympathy  as  to  be  able  to  overcome 
temptation  and  stand,  where  some  of  them  have  fallen.  For 
the  few  years  that  remain,  let  us  each  remember  that  we  are 
color-bearers,  and  give  frank  expression  to  the  convictions 
which  we  hold. 

I  met  the  other  dav  an  ideal  combination  of  religion  and 
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business.  The  man  'is  the  manager  of  a  big  pickle  business, 
and  he  is  a  hustler.  They  have  six  or  eight  hundred  men  on 
the  road,  and  they  train  them  as  carefully  as  Yale  does  her 
football  team  when  she  is  out  to  beat  Harvard.  They  have 
six  men  in  Johannisburg,  and  sixty-five  in  London,  and  sixty 
in  New  York.  They  cater  to  the  best  trade,  and  in  foreign 
countries  they  work  the  royal  families  vigorously,  and  all  the 
nobility.  In  Eastern  countries  they  encounter  great  diffi- 
culties because  no  man  is  allowed  access  to  the  royal  harem. 
But  difficulties  never  daunt  a  Yankee.  For  instance,  the  king 
of  Siam  has  two  thousand  wives.  Their  male  agent  could  not 
see  them,  and  so  they  sent  an  attractive  young  woman  on  a 
tour  around  the  world  especially  to  work  the  harems.  When 
she  reached  Siam  a  great  procession  was  formed.  At  the  head 
came  the  male  representative  of  the  firm,  riding  on  an  ele- 
phant. Then  came  the  various  advertising  exhibits,  and 
finally,  riding  on  a  beautiful  white  horse,  came  the  young 
woman,  with  all  her  layout  of  gold  and  silver  dishes,  serving 
delicacies  in  the  most  inviting  manner.  She  got  not  the  ear, 
but  the  tongue  of  those  two  thousand  wives,  and  she  so 
tickled  their  palates  that  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  the 
fifty-seven  varieties,  and  the  King  of  Siam  gave  that  girl  an 
enormous  order,  including  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
strawberries  alone.  That  is  the  way  the  man  does  business, 
but  he  is  just  as  enterprising  in  religious  work.  For  over 
twenty  years  he  has  been  a  church  member,  but  an  inactive 
one.  Last  Spring  he  had  his  eyes  opened  and  he  began  to 
see  that  he  ought  to  work  just  as  earnestly  for  the  Lord  as  for 
his  employer.  He  said  to  himself,  "When  I  meet  a  man  on  a 
business  proposition  it  is  not  often  that  I  let  him  get  away 
from  me.  If  I  can  persuade  men  to  buy  our  goods,  why  can 
I  not  persuade  them  to  serve  my  Master  ?"  and  so  he  began 
to  do  personal  work,  in  his  office,  on  the  cars,  anywhere,  and 
in  the  last  five  months  he  has  led  over  two  hundred  people  to 
begin  the  Christian  life.  He  is  called  here  and  there  to 
address  meetings  all  over  the  country,  and,  so  far  as  he  can, 
he  responds. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  strong  and  capable  business  man 
as  enthusiastic  about  winning  men  to  Christ  as  he  is  in  selling 
pickles.     When  asked  if  his  religious  work  interfered  with  his 
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business,  he  said,  "No.  Last  year  we  sold  our  goods  by  the 
carload,  but  this  year  we  are  selling  them  by  the  trainload." 
Surely  this  is  a  combination  which  we  may  all  profitably  study. 
God  bless  old  '71. 

Mansfield:  Of  those  who  fell  out  of  that  joyous  company 
who  started  in  together  in  our  Freshmen  year,  some  vanished 
altogether  from  academic  life,  and  some  graced  classes  below. 
Not  a  few  of  these  have  retained  the  old  Class  spirit  and  re- 
appeared to  our  great  joy  at  our  Class  reunions.  We  are 
glad  to  see  a  number  of  them  here  to-night,  and  there  is  one 
especially  from  whom  I  want  to  hear — one  whom  circum- 
stances prevented  from  keeping  on  with  us  and  who,  for  years, 
seemed  forbidden  an  academic  career,  but  who  was  bound  to  be 
a  Yale  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  returning,  when 
opportunity  finally  offered,  earned  his  degree  with  the  Class 
of  '78.     I  call  on  Currier. 

Currier  :  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Classmates :  This  is  an 
entirely  unexpected  summons,  but  one  which,  I  suppose,  must 
be  obeyed.  It  certainly  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
me  to  meet  here  with  you  on  this  interesting  occasion  and  to 
receive  the  kindly  and  fraternal  greeting  which  has  been 
extended  to  me.  My  mind  has  reverted,  while  sitting  here, 
through  the  long  vista  of  nearly  forty  years,  to  the  benches 
of  the  Athenamm,  where  we  sat  together  as  Freshmen.  Some 
are  here  to-night,  and  if  we  scan  with  care  the  lineaments  of 
their  faces  we  can  recall,  often  with  an  effort,  the  faces  of 
long  ago.  Some  are  absent  whom  we  would  long  to  see,  and 
some  have  gone  away  and  will  not  come  back.  "Would  they 
could  have  been  with  us !"  Especially  was  I  touched  to  hear 
from  the  Secretary  that  Ned  Cramer,  whom  I  had  hoped  to 
see,  was  among  the  missing.  We  sat  near  each  other  through 
Freshman  year,  and  it  seems  but  yesterday  since  we  had  a 
delightful  visit  together  in  Washington.  I  recall  his  happi- 
ness when  I  saw  him  a  short  time  afterward  in  New  York, 
when  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  Consul  at 
Florence,  and  the  cordial  invitation  that  I  should  come  and 
visit  him  there.  We  know  not  upon  whom  the  arrow  may 
next  alight,  but  the  shadows  are  lengthening  as  we  go  down 
the  western  slope,  and  youth  and  young  manhood  have  de- 
parted.     I    rejoice    that    I    was    permitted    the    year    of    fel- 
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lowship  with  '71.  I  rejoice,  too,  that  I  was  permitted  to 
pick  up  the  torch  and  carry  it  forward  to  the  end  of  the 
college  course,  and  in  a  class  which  numbered  many  splendid 
men,  among  them  one  whom  all  men  admire,  William  H.  Taft. 

I  agree  heartily  with  the  words  which  were  uttered  by 
another  speaker,  that  success  in  life  does  not  mean  neces- 
sarily great  reputation  nor  great  riches.  To  have  done  Well 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  blazoned  abroad  in  politics,  in  com- 
merce or  in  professional  life.  Much  as  the  esteem  of  our 
fellows  is  to  be  prized,  desirable  as  it  may  be  to  gain  the 
great  rewards  of  life,  he  who  does  his  duty  as  the  light  comes 
to  him,  even  in  an  humble  capacity,  like  our  classmate  whose 
tender  care  for  his  aged  mother  has  kept  him  from  our  com- 
pany, is  completely  filling,  in  my  judgment,  the  object  for 
which  he  was  created. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  and  the  honor  of  speaking 
for  those  who  did  not  graduate  with  '71,  and  pray  that  the 
remaining  future  may  be  full  of  happiness  and  usefulness 
for  you  all. 

As  the  Class  of  '53  was  holding  its  "Triennial  of 
the  Second  Series"  in  the  same  building,  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Archbald,  Burr  and  the  Secretary,  was  sent  to  the 
room  they  were  in,  bearing  the  greetings  of  '71  and  a 
magnum.  Later,  a  committee  from  '53,  consisting  of 
E.  C.  Stedman  and  J.  M.  Whiton,  returned  the  call,  bearing 
a  gift  of  fragrant  Lady  Nicotine.  Just  before  breaking  up, 
in  the  "wee  sma'  hours,"  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  have 
such  care  taken  as  was  possible  during  the  balance  of  the 
night  of  the  handsome  basket  of  roses  presented  by  Mr. 
Walker,  and  then  have  it  sent  early  the  next  morning  to  the 
widow  of  our  beloved  classmate,  the  Rev.  Nathan  H.  Whit- 
tlesey, which  was  done. 

Those  present  at  the  supper  were :  Archbald,  Baldwin, 
Benedict,  Burr,  Clark,  Collin,  Coonley,  Cooper,  Cuddeback, 
Fewsmith,  Ford,  Fuller,  Guthrie,  Himes,  Hine,  Hird,  Hof- 
fecker,  Howe,  Jackson,  Jelley,  Landmesser,  Lyman,  Mansfield, 
Mead,  Morris,  Morse,  C.  H.  Peck,  T.  G.  Peck,  Pope,  Potter, 
Smith,  Thacher,  Wilson,  Woodruff,  "Tutor"  Miller,  and  of 
the  non-graduates,  Currier,  Dodd,  Oberly,  Pease,  Rankin, 
S.   Rowland,    Slocum   and   Talcott.     Hitchcock   was   present 
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during  the  day,  but  unable  to  remain  for  the  supper,  while 
Oviatt,  who  was  also  present  all  day,  was,  apparently,  lost 
in  the  shuffle  after  the  ball  game,  or  waited  to  see  the  last 
inning  finished,  for  no  one  saw  anything  of  him  later. 

And  the  Thirty-fifth  Anniversary,  in  many  particulars  the 
most  enjoyable  we  have  ever  had,  was  at  an  end. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  following  men  did  not  send 
any  word  in  regard  to  themselves  other  than  to  return  the 
postal  card,  saying  that  they  could  not  be  present  at  the  re- 
union. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they,  in  common  with  the  others, 
will  obtain  such  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  the  letters  from 
the  others  as  will  remind  them  to  give  some  account  of  them- 
selves, if  unable  to  attend  the  next  reunion,  in  191 1.  The 
postal  was  returned  by  Bradstreet,  Darlington,  Mills,  Page, 
Reed,  Sherman,  Sperry,  Steele,  Strong,  W.  Townsend,  Uhle 
and  Wheeler. 

While  the  following  letters  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  in 
most  instances,  and  were,  to  that  extent,  private  communica- 
tions, he  feels  they  contain  so  much  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  Class  at  large  that  every  member  of  the  Class  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  reading  them. 


Greenville,  Pa.,  April  23,  1906. 

My  Dear  Woodruff: 

I  am  in  such  poor  health  that  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  able 
to  take  the  journey  to  New  Haven  in  June.  Just  got  word  of 
Dudley's  marriage  a  day  or  two  ago  and  was  so  pleased  to 
hear  of  his  good  fortune.  And  now  comes  the  news  of  Elliot's 
death.  Fugaces  annos.  If  you  get  to  the  reunion,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will,  say  to  the  boys  for  me  that  I  often  think 
of  them  and  old  Yale  and  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  see  more 
of  them  than  I  have. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  F.  Henlein. 
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Berea,  Ky.,  April  29,  1906. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Woodruff: 

On  receipt  of  the  pamphlet  containing  the  report  of  the  last 
Class  meeting  of  '71,  and  of  the  card,  a  few  days  later,  telling 
of  the  death  of  Hen  Elliot,  whom  I  distinctly  remember,  as 
he  lived  near  to  us  in  New  Haven,  I  am  constrained  to  write 
to  you,  thanking  you  for  your  thought  of  me  at  such  times. 
I  certainly  retain  my  interest  in  the  dear  old  Class,  and  per- 
haps the  more  as  the  years  pass  by. 

I  spent  last  year  in  Connecticut,  but  saw  only  Hamlin  and 
Hitchcock  of  the  '71  men.  After  receiving  your  card  I  got 
out  the  Class  Album  and  tried  to  place  the  individuals  named 
in  the  pamphlet.  Some  had  not  the  autograph  attached  and 
I  could  only  guess  at  them. 

I  learn  it  is  proposed  to  get  out  a  Class  history  and  I  see 
you  give  little  records  of  the  children,  and  therefore  enclose  a 
clipping  which  you  may  find  of  use,  relating  to  my  son,  our 
oldest  child. 

Four  children  are  still  living;  the  eldest,  Ruth  Keeler, 
graduates  this  year  at  Oberlin  College.  The  second  daughter, 
Ethel  Eliza,  graduated  at  our  college  a  year  ago  and  is  now 
the  College  Registrar.  Two  younger  ones,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
are  still  in  school  here.  The  boy,  Alwin  Dexter,  finished 
academy  course  this  year,  at  seventeen.  The  girl,  Margaret, 
at  thirteen,  is  just  ready  for  academy.  We  enjoy  our  home, 
and  the  children,  except  Margaret,  will  be  self-supporting 
after  this,  so  we  are  "through  the  woods,"  in  a  sense,  and 
thankful  for  all  the  kind  deeds  that  have  come  to  us,  not  the 
least  those  from  the  Class  of  '71. 

With  best  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gertrude  M.  Todd. 

Eldridge,  Cal.,  May  7,  1006. 
My  Dear  Woodruff: 

A  few  days  ago  there  came  your  circular  relative  to  our 
Class  reunion  at  Yale  next  month.  It  must  be  clearly  ap- 
parent to  you,  by  this  time,  that  the  great  disaster  of  April 
1 8th,  in  our  vicinity,  will  positively  prohibit  me  from  going 
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East  this  season,  and  that,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  must  con- 
tribute to  the  feeding  and  support  of  relatives  who  are  suf- 
ferers from  the  great  conflagration.     Fortunately  for  me,   I 
have  still  my  definite  occupation  and  home  undestroyed. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Edward  Gray. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  May  8,  1906. 

Dear  Classmate: 

I  received  your  pamphlet  containing  report  of  the  meeting 
in  1 901.  Distance  prevented  my  attendance.  It  seems  solemn 
to  receive  ever  and  anon  a  card  notice  of  the  death  of  some 
member  of  our  Class ;  Riggs  and  Wilshire  and  Elliot  I  knew 
very  well.  It  is  hard  to  realize  they  have  gone  to  the  great 
beyond.  Wilshire  became  a  Christian  in  college  and  was  in- 
deed a  noble-hearted  boy.  I  kept  up  my  acquaintance  with 
Riggs  after  he  left  college.  He  became  a  successful  Presby- 
terian minister  in  Texas.  My  recollections  of  Henry  Elliot  in 
college  were  pleasant.  Would  rejoice  could  I  attend  Yale 
Commencement  this  summer  and  see  some  of  the  old  boys 
of  '71.  My  hair  is  quite  gray.  My  family  still  abide  with  me. 
My  two  girls  are  graduates  of  Tabor  College,  and  the  younger. 
Tabor  '04,  has  been  for  two  years  teaching  sciences  at  the 
high  school  in  Glenwood.  The  older  one  is  at  home  helping 
to  care  for  the  "old  folks."  I  am  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
Church  seven  miles  north  of  Grinnell.  I  was  called  here  from 
Kellogg,  Iowa.  I  have  a  pleasant  country  parish  and  nice 
people.  I  often  think  of  many  of  the  '71  boys.  I  wish  I  knew 
the  whereabouts  and  business  of  Sperry,  with  whom  I  at- 
tended school  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  and  at  East  Hampton, 
Mass.,  before  we  entered  Yale  together.  Steele  studied  for 
the  ministry  and  then  got  stranded  at  New  Britain  before 
setting  out.  Hird  and  Hamlin  and  Pope  are  holding  forth 
on  Gospel  lines.  Whittlesey  and  Todd  have  gone  home  to 
glory,  probably  also  Decker.  May  you  and  I  not  fail  of 
reaching  there.  The  memories  of  old  Yale  are  pleasant.  I 
can  hear  now  Phil  Smith  warbling  those  high  notes  on  the 
college  fence,  and  with  Benedict  and  the  rest  singing  the  old 
songs  that  don't  sound  now  as  they  did  when  sung  by  the  '71 
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boys.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  cannot  see  the  dear  old  Class, 
what's  left  of  them,  that  may  meet  June  26th  on  the  old 
campus.  I  keep  all  the  mentions  of  the  Class  as  a  sacred 
treasure,  over  which,  in  some  lonely  hour,  I  ponder  and  recall 
in  memory  old  college  days.  Very  few  have  I  met  since  we 
joined  hands  and  sang  college  songs  after  planting  the  Class 
Ivy  thirty-five  years  ago.  May  heaven  have  precious  gifts 
laid  up  to  be  ours,  "to  have  and  to  hold,"  when  we  have  passed 
the  great  divide. 

Your  classmate  in  the  olden  time  of  the  "old  brick  row" 
and  the  Yale  fence, 

Geo.  C.  Jewell. 

Marion  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  18,  1906. 
Dear  Sam: 

I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  write  you  that  I  cannot  be 
present  at  the  reunion.  My  mother  is  sick  and  requires  my 
constant  attention.  I  hoped  she  would  keep  well  long  enough 
for  me  to  be  absent  for  a  week,  but  she  is  too  ill  for  me  to 
leave  her,  and  no  prospect  of  getting  well  enough  by  the  23d, 
about  which  day  I  expected  to  leave.  At  some  time  in  the  not 
distant  future  I  expect  to  visit  the  great  West  and  shall  surely 
come  to  St.  Paul  to  see  my  old  friend.  When  you  return,  send 
me  Wood's  address,  so  that  I  may  call  on  him,  should  I  be 
able  to  make  a  trip  East  later  in  the  summer.  Since  I  wrote 
to  you  before  Ben  Richards  has  died.  He  had  a  fine  position 
with  the  Duttons,  in  Florida.  They  were  large  dealers  in 
Sea  Island  cotton  and  importers  of  Egyptian  cotton.  Ben  was 
cashier  and  manager  of  their  bank. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  photograph  of  the  members  of  the 
Class  who  attend  the  reunion,  if  one  is  taken.  Can't  you  and 
Wood  and  the  "Commod"  and  Dr.  Fewsmith,  who  are  going 
to  attend,  have  a  group  taken  of  yourselves  and  send  me  one, 
and  then  I  would  send  you  mine  and  you  can  see  how  young 
I  look.  My  friends  here  say  I  hold  my  own  very  well.  I 
regret  it  very  much  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  all,  but  it  cannot 
be  helped.    Give  my  love  to  Wood  and  the  others. 

Yours  truly, 

Jas.  Banks. 
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New  York  City,  May  22,  1906. 
Dear  Mr.  Woodruff: 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  21st  I  would  state  that  I  clo 
not  expect  to  be  at  New  Haven  at  the  reunion  of  the  Class 
of  1871.  As  you  know,  I  was  a  member  of  it  for  only  a  very 
short  time  and  made  comparatively  few  acquaintances  among 
its  members.  I  would  hardly  know  any  of  those  who  are 
going  to  be  there,  and  they  would  not  remember  me.  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  retaining  your  youthful  college  enthusiasm, 
and  you  certainly  have  made  all  the  arrangements  necessary 
to  take  care  of  everyone  who  is  at  the  reunion  in  good  shape 
and  to  give  them  a  royal  time.  Hoping  this  reunion  will 
prove  to  be  a  very  enjoyable  occasion,  and  with  kind  regards, 
I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  Edwards  Rowland. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1906. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Woodruff: 

In  answer  to  your  kind  words  of  inquiry  as  to  my  brother 
Frank,  I  can  say  that  his  physical  condition  is  generally  ex- 
cellent and  that  his  mental  condition,  though  it  may  never  be 
restored  to  a  normal  state,  has  certainly  improved  during  the 
past  few  years. 

He  often  mentions  members  of  his  Class  and  relates  in- 
teresting incidents  of  his  college  life.     Thanking  you  for  your 
expression  of  his  classmates'  regards,  believe  me, 
Yours  sincerely, 

Wm.  Arnold. 


Easthampton,  Mass.,  May  23,  1906. 
My  Dear  Woodruff : 

I  did  not  reply  for  the  very  bad  reason  that  I  mislaid  your 
address.  I  cannot  come,  because  I  had  previously  arranged 
to  go  camping  with  some  of  the  young  men  of  the  parish  that 
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week,  and  the  fellows  will  all  understand  that  such  an  engage- 
ment must  be  kept  at  all  costs.  For  myself,  the  worst  that  has 
happened  to  me  was  a  touch  of  brain  fever,  in  December,  1902. 
Since  then  the  doctors  have  acquired  an  undue  influence  over 
me  and  compel  me  to  take  two  months'  vacation,  instead  of 
one.  Of  course,  I  can  loaf  equal  to  the  next  man,  but  it  grates 
on  my  self-respect.  My  best  wishes  to  all  the  fellows,  and 
how  I  would  love  to  see  them  again. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  H.  Hamlin. 


New  York,  May  25,  1906. 

My  Dear  Ike: 

I  appreciate  your  kindness  in  urging  me  to  come  to  the  '71 
Class  supper,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  While  I  am  not  dis- 
loyal to  the  Class,  the  fact  that  I  was  afterwards  a  member 
of  '72,  and  finally  graduated  with  '73,  led  me  years  ago  to 
nail  my  colors  to  the  last-named  Class,  to  which  I  feel  that  I 
owe  allegiance  more  than  to  the  others.  But  I  still  cherish  a 
warm  regard  for  my  classmates  of  '71,  and  I  wish  you  would 
remember  me  to  them,  one  and  all,  most  kindly.  Trusting  that 
the  reunion  will  be  a  grand  success,  believe  me, 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  H.  Adee. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  27,  1906. 

My  Dear  Old  Boy: 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  that  I  can't  be  at  the 
dinner.  I  am  off  on  Wednesday  for  (I  regret  to  say)  four 
months'  absence.  My  errand  is  primarily  the  business  of  the 
Oriental  Series,  which  is  now  coming  to  be  a  splendid  and 
pronounced  success.  I  know  the  boys  will  be  proud  and  glad 
to  hear  that  it  is  turning  out  so  well.  The  most  important 
work  in  it,  perhaps,  is  the  one  which  is  a  monument  to  our 
great  Yale  scholar,  Whitney.  If  I  knew  the  cable  address  of 
anyone  in  New  Haven  I  should  like  to  send  a  message  to  the 
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boys  on  the  night  of  the  dinner;  but  if  I  do  not  succeed  in 
carrying  that  out,  at  all  events  remember  me  to  them  with 
kind  and  most  affectionate  greetings.  Tell  them  I  cannot  say 
how  much  I  would  prefer  to  spend  the  summer  at  home,  but 
the  business  of  the  University  and  of  my  science  calls  me  to 
the  other  side  for  this  time.  I  have  stuck  by  my  last  for 
over  a  dozen  years  without  g'oing  across,  and  have  come  to  a 
sort  of  turning-point  now.  Tell  the  boys  I  had  a  beautiful 
letter  from  dear  old  Archie  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  he  touched 
upon  that  one  thing,  the  like  of  which  does  not  exist  under 
heaven,  the  thing  that  binds  us  all  so  together,  the  beauty  of 
our  youth.  That's  long  gone,  but  I  feel  from  the  experience 
of  life  that  every  year  ought  to  have  its  own  beauty  and  its 
own  joy,  and  that  a  well-considered  life,  no  matter  how  full 
of  routine  and  drudgery  it  may  be,  is  more  full  of  charm  and 
variety  than  any  other  can  possibly  be.  One  other  thing  let 
me  add :  I  hope  we  sha'n't  wait  the  full  five  years  for  another 
meeting.  Do  ask  the  boys  if  they  can't  manage  to  run  on  to 
New  York  and  have  a  mid-winter  meeting  there  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two.  That  is  so  accessible  for  everybody.  Don't 
fail  to  have  them  consider  it ;  I  don't  see  why  it  shouldn't  be 
done  as  easily  as  the  Harvard  classes  do  it.  With  all  faithful 
greetings  and  affectionate  remembrances, 
As  ever  yours, 

Charles  R.  Lanman. 


Paducah,  Ky.,  May  28,  1906. 
Dear  Woodruff: 

Your  communications  have  been  received  and  have  delayed 
writing,  with  the  hope  that  I  could  say  I  would  come  on  to 
New  Haven.  It  is  plain  now  that  I  cannot,  and  at  same  time 
attend  to  other  duties  and  obligations  to  other  people  in  busi- 
ness matters.  It  is  a  real  disappointment,  to  me,  I  mean. 
Tell  the  "boys"  I  do  not  know  whether  they  care  or  not,  but 
not  one  of  them  but  it  would  be  the  greatest  pleasure  of  my 
life  for  me  to  see  again,  and  had  hoped  until  the  last  moment 
that  I  would  be  able  to  see  them  this  time. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  M.  Tanks. 
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Fort  Worth,  Texas,  May  31,  1906. 

Dear  Classmate: 

I  beg  pardon  for  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  21st. 
Have  been  hoping  to  see  my  way  clear  for  a  visit  with  the 
"boys"  this  season,  but  I  cannot  possibly  make  it  out.  Please 
remember  me  kindly  to  all,  and  I  hope  that  any  of  the  fellows 
who  may  happen  to  come  near  Fort  Worth  will  be  sure  to  look 
me  up.  Next  year  I  sincerely  hope  to  be  on  hand. 
Yours  truly, 

Horace  H.  Cobb. 


New  York  City,  May  31,  1906. 

Dear  Classmate: 

Pardon  my  delay  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your 
communications  and  report  of  last  reunion,  for  which  many 
thanks.  I  have  waited  until  now,  hoping  I  might  arrive  at 
some  decision  as  to  being  present  this  year,  but  am  not  able 
to  say  definitely  and  probably  shall  not  be  able  until  the  time 
comes  for  the  meeting,  and  then  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  be 
present  and  to  shake  hands  with  the  survivors  of  old  '71  who 
will  be  there.  If  unable  to  be  there,  will  you  kindly  extend  to 
them  my  cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  the  remainder 
of  this  life  and  also  for  the  one  that  is  coming  after  "life's 
fitful  fever"? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm,  H.  Farrington. 


Asheville,  N.  C,  June  2,  1906. 
My  Dear  Og: 

I  see  I  am  not  going  to  get  back  to  New  York  in  time  for 
a  run  up  to  Yale.  I  had  made  a  private  arrangement  with 
Sam  to  break  the  windows  in  the  north  entry  of  old  South 
Middle,  but  I  had  to  write  him  last  night,  canceling  the  ap- 
pointment. I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  operate  efficiently. 
He  used  to.     If  poor  old  "Hickory"  were  only  alive,  I  would 
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get  him  on  the   'phone   and  have   him   render   "The   Tutors 
Blacked  Their  Shoes,"  as  he  did  in  days  of  yore.    Feeling  sure 
that  the  "old  guard"  will  do  justice  to  the  occasion,  at  least 
by  morning,  with  best  wishes  to  you  all,  I  remain, 
Yours  truly, 

Geo.  R.  Stelle. 


Greenville,  Miss.,  June  2,  1906. 
My  Dear  Og: 

I  have  deferred  replying  to  your  circulars  simply  because  I 
so  greatly  dislike  to  say  definitely  that  I  could  not  be  with 
you  old  boys.  The  same  is  true  of  Charles.  The  time  of  the 
meeting  hits  almost  exactly  on  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Mississippi  Levee  Commissioners.  The  July  meet- 
ing is  the  most  important  of  the  whole  year,  and  at  it  I  have 
a  report  to  make  which  requires  much  preparation  and  some 
explanation.  Charley,  who  has  a  sanguine  disposition,  swears 
that  we  will  both  be  present  at  the  next  meeting  after  this  one, 
and  will  plan  from  now  until  then  to  carry  out  this  determina- 
tion. I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  him.  This  year  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  choice  with  us.  It  is  an  impossibility  which  neither 
of  us  can  control.  With  love  to  every  one  of  the  "old  gray- 
beards,"  I  am,  my  dear  old  boy, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Lyne  Starling. 


Greenville,  Miss.,  June  5,  1906. 
My  Dear  Old  Boy: 

I  declare  that  I  was  never  more  pleased  in  my  life  than  by 
your  letter  to  Lyne,  in  relation  to  our  coming  on  this  year. 
If  it  was  practicable  for  us  to  get  away  this  year,  I  would 
accept  it  without  a  second's  hesitation.  But  the  truth  is  that 
we  cannot  come  on  this  year.  We  are  both  busy  men,  and 
while  it  might  be  possible  for  one  of  us  to  go  at  one  time 
and  one  at  another,  it  has  proved  almost  whimsically  incon- 
venient for  both  to  go  on  at  one  time,  and  it  is  out  of  the 
question  that  one  should  go  on  and  not  the  other. 
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I  wish  to  say  now,  and  in  all  earnestness,  that  Lyne  and  I 
will  both  come  on  next  year,  if  we  are  living  and  in  health, 
and  will  meet  as  many  of  the  fellows  as  we  can  get  together 
in  New  Haven ;  and  as  to  those  that  cannot  then  come,  we 
shall  feel  like  making  a  pilgrimage  in  quest  of  them.  Death 
is  making  such  inroads  into  our  ranks  that  I  feel  it  a  duty,  as 
well  as  a  dear  privilege,  to  see  the  dear  fellows  once  more 
before  final  separation. 

Your  announcement  cards  bring  us  the  news  of  the  recent 
deaths  of  Hen  Elliot  and  Ben  Richards.  Richards  I  knew  as 
a  good  fellow,  but  was  not  very  intimately  associated  with 
him.  With  Hen  Elliot,  however,  I  formed  almost  my  first 
close  friendship.  Lyne  and  I  entered  the  Class  second  term 
Sophomore.  I  got  in  two  or  three  weeks  before  Lyne.  I  fell 
in  with  Hen  Elliot  and  Deming  through  Will  Moody,  who, 
you  recollect,  was  a  Kentuckian.  The  first  important  work 
which  I  undertook  in  the  Class  was  a  match  series  at  whist, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  games  up,  with  Hen  as  a  partner,  against 
Moody  and  Deming.  My  recollection  is  that  we  licked  them 
triumphantly.  Hen  was  a  most  bright,  agreeable  fellow,  al- 
ways cheerful,  keeping  up  a  reasonable  standing  in  the  Class 
but  utterly  indifferent  as  to  whether  he  got  an  appointment 
or  not.  Will  Moody  had  a  mud-puddle  in  his  back  yard,  which 
Hen  called  a  cesspool,  and  I  can  recall  him  standing  at  the 
window  watching  the  blackbirds  as  they  came  to  the  pool, 
taking  a  portent  as  to  wThether  he  would  be  called  up  or  not. 
Whether  it  turned  out  a  flunk  or  a  rush,  he  took  it  with  equal 
philosophy.  After  Sophomore  year  we  drifted  into  different 
crowds,  but  I  always  felt  a  warm  affection  for  him. 

About  dear  old  George  Wilshire  I  hardly  have  the  heart 
to  write.  About  the  time  that  Lyne  and  I  came  into  the  Class, 
George  also  entered  it,  having  been  assisted  down  by  the 
Faculty  from  '70.  Lyne  and  I  happened  to  get  a  college  room. 
You  recollect  that  George  Strong  had  got  into  trouble  about 
rushing  a  Freshman,  having  been  caught  in  the  act  by  old  Otis 
about  this  time,  and  Strong  was  expelled  and  sold  out  his 
room,  on  the  ground  floor  of  South  Middle,  to  Lyne  and  me. 
So,  earlier  than  most  of  the  chaps,  we  came  into  our  own 
and  got  into  college  quarters.  George  roomed  in  the  same 
entrv  of  South  Middle.     I  do  not  know  whether  vou  recollect 
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it,  but  it  was  a  fact  that  George  had  rather  an  evil  reputa- 
tion in  our  Class  when  he  first  entered  it,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  hazed  our  fellows  pretty  severely  when  we  were  Fresh- 
men. For  this  reason  not  a  few  of  the  chaps  looked  cross- 
eyed at  George  when  he  first  dropped  in  from  '70.  No  one 
was  more  popular  or  more  universally  liked  in  the  Class  than 
George  after  the  lads  got  to  know  him,  but  his  first  reception 
was  decidedly  cool,  so  that  he  turned  all  the  more  gladly  to 
Lyne  and  myself,  who  were  then  equally  without  close  friends. 
From  that  time  on  we  were  very  near  together.  He  was  al- 
ways a  most  true  friend  to  me,  most  devoted  and  unselfish, 
in  college  and  afterwards ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  really  think 
that  he  was  fonder  of  Lyne  than  he  was  of  me.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  there  was  no  one  outside  of  his  own  immediate  family 
of  whom  he  was  fonder  than  of  Lyne. 

I  read  your  resume  of  the  last  meeting  with  great  pleasure. 
One  funny  result  of  these  communications  is  that,  though 
five  years  off,  they  bring  fresh  news  to  many  of  us.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  a  little  about  "Gil"  Brannan's  letter  contained 
in  your  pamphlet.  About  1874  and  1875  I  lived  for  nearly 
two  years  in  Cincinnati,  where  I  saw  much  of  George,  natural- 
ly, and  also  a  good  deal  of  Gil.  He  was  always  a  little  down 
on  his  luck ;  his  people  did  not  seem  very  proud  of  him ;  he 
seemed  to  look  upon  himself  as  somewhat  of  a  failure.  There 
was  no  real  reason  for  it.  He  was  not  bright,  nor  particularly 
the  reverse ;  with  encouragement  he  could  have  made  a 
thoroughly  successful  man,  for  he  had  sturdy  independence, 
sound  sense  and  industry.  I  think  his  people  were  ambitious 
and  were  disappointed  in  him,  and  were  sufficiently  heedless 
to  let  him  know  it;  that,  at  least,  was  my  estimate  at  the  time, 
and  his  letter  largely  confirms  it  to  me.  The  result  even  then 
was  a  confirmed  but  rather  droll  melancholy  that  always 
seemed  to  rest  upon  him.  In  those  days  we  consumed  not 
infrequent  glasses  of  beer  over  the  Rhine  together.  I  used  to 
say  to  him :  "Cheer  up,  old  man,  it  will  make  no  difference  a 
hundred  years   hence,"   to   which   he   returned   the   invariable 

answer :  "Yes,  but  it  makes  a  d d  sight  of  difference  right 

now."  I  do  hope  that  his  prospects  have  improved  in  the 
five  years  since  his  letter  was  written. 

I  had  no  idea  of  writing  you  all  this  gossip  when  I  started 
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out,  but  reading  your  letter  and  getting  back  into  the  old  line 
of  thought  has  brought  it  about. 

Good-by,  dear  boy;  thank  you  once  again  for  your  letter. 
I  am  as  pleased  over  it — now,  I  declare,  I  do  not  know  what 
has  popped  into  my  head ;  one  of  Frank  Bloomer's  improving 
similitudes,  but  since  it  is  in  I  suppose  it  must  out — I  am  as 
pleased  as  a  dog  with  a  rose  in  his — ear.  Most  hearty  love  to 
all  of  the  fellows  and  to  yourself. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Charles  H.  Starling. 

Chicago,  III.,  June  5,  1906. 
My  Dear  Og: 

Of  course  I  should — I  know  it  perfectly  well — but  I  have 
a  good  excuse  this  year.  We  are  down  and  out  as  a  Company, 
the  U.  S.  having  decided  that  we  are  a  "Trust."  We  know  not 
where  to  rest  the  sole  of  our  foot.  We  have  been  more  or  less 
anxious  and  preoccupied,  and  our  thoughts  have  been  pain- 
fully on  the  subject  of  bread  and  butter,  not  Sherry's  and 
champagne.  I  have  just  received  the  notice  that  Ben  Richards 
has  joined  the  great  majority.  I  suppose  by  191 1  it  will  be  a 
small  band  that  answers  the  roll-call  of  '71.  Lord,  Og,  I  wish 
I  could  get  on.  Only  once,  in  1891,  have  I  been  able  to  meet 
the  crowd,  and  I  feel,  as  I  grow  older,  how  we  cling  to  our 
old  friends.  No  new  ones  can  take  their  place.  Give  my  love 
to  all  and  accept  my  deepest  regret  at  being  again  turned  down. 
Yours  as  ever, 

Tweed  Hazard. 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  6,  1906. 
My  Dear  Og: 

I  shall  not  be  present  at  our  Class  reunion.  I  have  con- 
tracted such  a  habit  of  staying  away  that,  like  other  bad  habits, 
it  is  impossible  to  overcome  it.  I  had  a  very  urgent  letter  from 
Charlie  Lyman  to  be  on  hand,  and  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that 
I  cannot  see  him  or  you. 

Yours, 

Sam  Andrew. 
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Paris,  France,  June  6,  1906. 
Dear  Ogden: 

Your  circular  letter  of  May  21st  has  just  come  to  hand. 
I  had  hoped  and  intended  to  be  present  at  our  reunion,  but 
find  it  impossible  so  to  do.  Give  all  inquiring  fellows  my 
double-breasted  regards  and  convey  my  regrets  at  not  being 
able  to  join  them.  Pve  been  looking  over  the  list  of  us  who 
are  left  and  find  that  with  each  one  I  can  associate  a  pleasant 
recollection.  To  particularize  would  hardly  be  possible,  but 
please  remember  me  especially  to  my  chum,  Phil  Smith,  and 
to  the  dear  and  faithful  friend  of  us  all,  Henry  Baldwin.  As 
to  myself,  1  was  six  years  in  the  Consular  service,  as  repre- 
sentative at  Florence,  and  for  the  past  three  years  have  been 
roaming  about  Europe,  admiring  the  "old  masters"  some  and 
young  misses  more,  but  have  not  yet  found  a  spot  that  has 
weaned  me  from  my  motherland.  Tell  Sam  Jelley,  if  he  is 
still  Commodore  of  "the  fleet,"  that  a  Consul  is  entitled  to 
twelve  guns,  under  the  regulations,  but  I'll  let  him  off  if  he 
will  give  orders  to  load  up  one  crystal  gun  to  those  of  us 
who  are  absent.  With  best  wishes  for  you  all,  believe  me, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Cramer. 


Independence,  Cal.,  June  9,  1906. 
Dear  Woodruff: 

Your  circular  letter  was  received  in  the  hills  several  weeks 
ago.  Your  report  of  the  Thirtieth  Anniversary  arrived  at 
about  the  same  time  and  has  interested  me  much.  I  deferred 
sending  a  reply  because  I  expected  to  go  to  town  the  early 
part  of  June  to  attend  the  summer  session  of  the  County  Board 
of  Education,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  time  enough  then  to  attend  to  the  matter.  On  my 
way  to  town  last  Saturday  I  received  your  note  of  the  21st 
ult.,  and  decided  to  write  a  letter  instead  of  simply  returning 
the  postal  you  enclosed.  You  cannot  fully  understand  how 
deeply  I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present  at  the  coming  re- 
union of  our  Class.-    Five  years  ago  I  confidently  expected  to 
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be  able  to  attend  the  next  reunion,  but  circumstances  have  not 
favored  me,  and  I  am  not  only  unable  to  attend  but  likewise 
unable  to  revisit  my  old  Jersey  home,  which  I  have  not  seen 
since  I  left  there,  in  1872. 

I  will  not  rewrite  what  I  have  written  you  before,  but 
simply  add  a  few  facts  that  may  prove  of  some  interest.  Since 
I  last  wrote  I  have  been  going  on  with  my  mining  work  as 
steadily  as  circumstances  permitted.  There  have  been  oc- 
casional suspensions,  of  months  at  a  time,  due  to  my  lack  of 
funds,  which  obliged  me  to  quit  mining  and  return  to  my  old 
occupation  of  teaching,  in  order  to  "raise  the  wind"  for  push- 
ing on  the  work.  You  and  others  are  probably  of  the  opinion 
that  my  sole  object  in  mining  is  to  "make  a  stake,"  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  Of  course,  the  gaining  of  a  competency  is  my 
main  object,  but  I  am  equally  anxious  to  demonstrate  and 
put  on  a  substantial  working  basis  a  geological  law  that  I 
discovered  years  ago.  I  do  not  yet  claim  to  be  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  this  law,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  it  nor  seen  it 
in  print.  My  law  is  founded  on  the  generally  accepted,  and, 
to  my  mind,  fully  demonstrated  law  of  mountain  formation 
by  successive  foldings  of  the  earth's  crust;  and  it,  with  its  cor- 
ollaries, explains  how  the  fissures  were  formed  that  were 
afterwards  filled  with  vein  matter.  The  law,  as  it  first  oc- 
curred to  me,  is  simple  in  form  and  world-wide  in  range.  Its 
scope  is  so  great  that,  in  order  to  get  it  within  bounds  of 
personal  investigation  and  subsequent  demonstration,  I  had  to 
limit  its  application  in  some  way.  So  I  have  confined  my  re- 
searches to  the  formation  of  fissures  in  synclinal  or  depressed 
folds  of  the  earth's  crusts.  The  veins  in  such  folds  belong  to 
the  class  known  as  "blind."  Furthermore,  except  where  the 
fold  is  deeply  eroded,  the  ore  lies  in  isolated,  so-called  chim- 
neys or  shoots ;  and  these  shoots  have  such  peculiar  dips  or 
other  characteristics  that  they  are  frequently  difficult  to 
follow.  Many  a  prospector,  after  finding  rich  "float,"  has 
been  baffled  in  his  efforts  to  find  the  vein  and  locate  or  follow 
the  ore-shoot.  If  I  meet  with  full  success,  as  I  confidently 
hope  to,  with  the  favor  of  Providence,  I  shall  have  obtained 
rules  that  may  safely  and  profitably  be  followed  in  searching 
for  and  developing  "blind  veins."  These  rules  I  intend  to 
publish  when  the  demonstration  is  complete.     So  far  I  have 
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met  with  fair  success.  I  have  established  to  ray  own  satis- 
faction the  main  proposition,  and  am  now  at  work  on  its 
corollaries.  I  have  found  several  ore-shoots,  but  only  one 
contained  ore  enough,  above  the  level  of  the  drift,  to  give  me 
a  small  pecuniary  return,  not  enough  to  justify  me  in  employ- 
ing help  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  a  shaft  upon  it.  I  have, 
accordingly,  been  running  a  tunnel  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
because  this  is  a  job  I  can  do  by  myself.  The  tunnel  is  in  over 
450  feet,  and  I  have  a  considerable  distance  yet  to  run  before 
I  reach  the  point  at  which  I  am  aiming.  I  have  been  greatly 
hampered,  not  merely  by  the  lack  of  means,  but  also  by  the 
lack  of  physical  strength,  which,  in  my  case,  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  the  average  miner.  However,  I  keep  pound- 
ing away,  hoping  that  ere  long  I  will  strike  a  chimney  that  will 
furnish  ore  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  purchase  machinery  and 
employ  needful  help.  Although  I  cannot  be  present  in  person 
at  the  reunion,  I  shall  endeavor  to  keep  the  date  in  mind  and 
be  present  with  you  in  spirit.  Give  my  kindest  regards  to  all 
the  boys  and  tell  them  that  I  hope  I  may,  at  some  future  day, 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  again,  individually,  if  not 
collectively. 

There  is  one  thing  more.  I  trust  that  the  facts  I  have 
stated  will  fully  account  for  and  excuse  my  failure  to  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  Class  Fund  or  the  Alumni  Fund.  I 
keep  both  steadfastly  in  remembrance,  and  when  I  "strike  it"  I 
shall  try  to  make  up  for  past  omissions.  With  best  wishes 
to  all,  I  remain,  as  heretofore, 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  E.  Janvier. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  June  n,  1906. 
My  Dear  Woodruff: 

Herewith  is  N.  Y.  Draft,  $300,  endorsed  to  your  order, 
which  please  direct  to  the  Class  Fund.  When  I  returned 
home  after  seeing  you  I  found  that  I  could  not  then,  nor  until 
long  afterwards,  carry  out  my  promise  as  to  this  without 
great  inconvenience.  I  was  engaged  in  some  complicated 
litigations,  which  have  since  terminated  in  a  satisfactory  way, 
and  I  take  pleasure   in   doing  something  more   than   I   then 
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promised.  I  very  much  fear  that  I  shall,  after  all,  be  unable 
to  reach  New  Haven  this  summer.  My  son's  health  for  some 
weeks  past  has  not  been  up  to  the  average,  which  at  best  is 
imperfect.  Unless  his  condition  becomes  more  satisfactory,  I 
should  not  feel  warranted  in  spending  several  days  so  far  away 
from  him.  You  had  better  not  count  on  me.  Yet,  should  he 
possibly  improve,  and  be  as  well  as  he  is  at  times,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  go  East.  This,  I  fear,  is  unlikely.  In  any  case,  I 
am  sure  that  there  will  be  "great  doings"  and  much  fun  at  the 
Class  meeting  and  other  college  functions,  and  I  hate  to  miss 
them.  My  hearty  regards  to  all  the  fellows,  Jelley,  Burr,  et  al. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Fred.  S.  Chase. 


Belvedere,  Cal.,  June  12,  1906. 
My  Dear  Woodruff: 

From  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  great  disaster  I  send  my 
warmest  greetings  and  love  to  "Old  '71."  I  would  give  any- 
thing to  be  with  you  all  on  the  occasion  of  our  Thirty-fifth 
Anniversary,  but  these  are  times  when  one  must  hearken,  not 
to  the  voice  of  pleasure,  but  of  duty ;  and  never  did  duty  make 
more  pathetic  appeal  than  just  at  the  present  moment  out  here. 
The  city  that  we  loved  so  much  is  in  ruins.  We  cannot  leave 
her  now,  in  her  sore  distress,  but  must  stay  and  do  what  we 
can  to  help  her  on  her  feet  again.  On  the  14th  of  August 
next  it  will  be  just  a  half-century  since,  as  a  boy  six  years  old, 
I  first  entered  the  Golden  Gate.  I  little  thought  that  the  old 
town  would  go  back  on  our  "golden  wedding"  in  such  a  tragic 
fashion.  A  city  unique  among  American  municipalities  has 
been  wiped  out.  It  was  cosmopolitan,  gay,  joyous,  frank, 
open-hearted,  open-handed,  debonair,  with  none  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  poverty  elsewhere  seen,  and  with  a  happy  population, 
crowding  its  principal  streets  day  and  night  in  a  free-and-easy, 
open-air  existence.  With  its  passionate  love  of  music,  its  fond- 
ness for  theaters  and  amusements  of  all  kinds  and  its  epicurean 
taste  for  good  living,  it  reminded  one  more  of  a  miniature  Paris 
than  of  any  place  in  our  own  country.  But  all  this  has 
vanished.  The  curtain  has  been  rung  down.  The  scene  has 
changed.     Ash-heaps  and  tottering  walls  are  our  only  souve- 
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nirs  of  the  past.  I  lost  everything  that  I  prized — the  things 
that  money  cannot  restore.  In  my  alleged  fireproof  vault,  in 
the  supposed  fireproof  "Class  A"  Mills  Building,  there  per- 
ished the  battle-flag  of  Company  "A"  of  the  "Palmetto"  Regi- 
ment, of  which  company  my  father  was  captain.  This  flag 
led  the  forlorn  hope  at  Churnbusco,  where  he  scaled  the  re- 
doubt at  the  head  of  what  was  left  of  the  regiment,  every 
officer  above  him  having  been  killed  or  disabled.  The  color- 
bearer  was  killed,  the  flag-staff  shot  away,  and  my  father  tied 
the  flag  to  a  Mexican  pike,  snatched  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  thus  carried  it  to  victory,  and  thus  bequeathed  it  to  me. 
There  perished,  also,  the  gold  medal  given  to  him  by  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  jeweled  sword  presented  to  him  by 
the  City  of  Charleston.  Likewise  vanished  in  smoke  the  first 
gold  coin  ever  struck  off  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  coined  by  my  great-grandfather,  Henry  de 
Saussure,  shortly  after  General  Washington  had  appointed 
him  first  president  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia.  The  coin  was 
given  to  him  by  Washington  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion. 
All  the  old  family  miniatures  and  daguerreotypes  were  like- 
wise consumed. 

The  great  earthquake  occurred  early  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  April  18th.  At  6  P.  m.  of  the  next  day,  Thursday, 
tired,  worn,  dejected  and  hungry,  my  family  and  myself 
escaped  from  San  Francisco  in  one  of  our  launches  and 
crossed  the  bay  to  our  summer  home,  '"Cliff  Crest,"  about  six 
miles  distant.  There,  from  the  veranda  of  our  house,  230 
feet  above  the  water,  we  looked  down  on  the  burning  city  and 
the  immense  expanse  of  water  lit  up  like  molten  metal  with 
the  brazen  glare  of  the  conflagration,  while,  every  few 
moments,  the  sullen  roar  of  dynamite  boomed  across  the 
waters  and  our  rock  foundations  trembled  beneath  the  det- 
onations, or  swayed  under  the  still  constant  tremors  of  the 
great  seismic  convulsion.  It  was  like  a  thousand  volcanoes 
fused  into  one.  I  doubt  whether  human  eyes  ever  gazed  on 
such  a  scene,  or  history  ever  chronicled  such  experiences. 

We  had  just  spent  over  a  year,  and  heaven  knows  how 
much  money,  in  remodeling  and  refurnishing  our  city  home, 
and  only  a  few  months  had  elapsed  since  we  had  reoccupied  it. 
Among  other  things  I  had  caused  to  be  built  and  installed  in 
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it  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  pipe  organs  in  the  United  States. 
Badly  wrecked  as  the  house  was  by  the  earthquake,  it  remained 
for  dynamite  to  complete  the  job,  all  the  houses  across  the 
street  having  been  blown  up  to  stay  the  flames,  and  our  own 
being  shattered  as  the  result.  We  are  now  engaged  in  patch- 
ing it  up  and  have  rented  it  for  a  term  of  years  to  a  social  club, 
who  will  substitute  "high  jinks"  for  the  old  family  con- 
servatism. We  will  never  enter  the  house  again,  and  only 
regret  that  it  was  not  burned  down.  Then,  at  least,  we  might 
have  had  the  insurance  and  would  not  have  had  the  pain  of 
seeing  it  in  its  present  condition.  As  I  wrote  to  Ned  Sweet, 
the  city  I  was  born  in  was  shaken  down  by  an  earthquake, 
and  the  city  of  my  adoption  has  shared  a  like  fate,  and  now  I 
hardly  know  whither  I  may  safely  turn.  I  am  coming  to 
regard  myself  as  a  sort  of  seismic  hoodoo.  Perhaps  the  only 
thing  left  for  me  is  to  fetch  up  in  one  of  those  virtuous  New 
England  villages,  where  it  is  a  crime  to  kiss  one's  wife 
on  Sunday.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  inflict  upon  the  Class  of 
'71  this  long  and  rambling  epistle.  If  there  is  anything  in  it 
that  you  think  may  prove  of  general  interest,  you  can  read 
it  to  them  or  tell  them  about  it.  But  of  one  thing  I  want  you  to 
assure  them,  without  fail,  and  that  is  that  my  love  and  af- 
fection for  them,  each  and  all,  are  as  warm  to-day  as  they 
were  thirty-five  years  ago ;  that  I  shall  be  with  them  in  spirit 
at  their  reunion,  and  that,  as  the  shadows  creep,  lengthening 
toward  the  East,  I  wish  for  them,  one  and  all,  every  happiness 
and  every  good  gift  that  a  gracious  Providence,  in  its  utmost 
bounty,  can  bestow,  until  at  length,  within  the  sunset  land,  it 
crowns  them  with  eternal  blessedness. 

As  always,  your  friend, 

Gordon  B  landing. 

Sewickley,  Pa.,  June  12,  1906. 
Dear  Og: 

Your  kind  invitation  to  the  Class  reunion  was  duly  re- 
ceived, and  I  have  delayed  answering,  hoping  that  I  might 
arrange  to  come  on  and  be  with  the  "boys"  once  more.  But 
I  find  it  impossible  for  me  to  get  away,  and,  besides,  I  am  not 
as  strong  as   I  ought  to  be,   so  I  must  remain  here  and  be 
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present  only  in  spirit.  Wish  you  would  remember  me  kindly 
to  all  and  say  that  only  force  of  circumstances  compels  me  to 
be  absent. 

Yours  truly, 

Walter  H.  Charnley. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  June  13,  1906. 
My  Dear  Woodruff: 

I  duly  received  the  pamphlet  containing  letters,  etc.,  about 
the  Class  meeting  of  1901,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  it 
over.  It  made  me  envious  of  those  who  are  near  enough  to 
New  Haven  to  be  able  to  be  there  at  the  Class  reunions.  You 
ask  me  to  send  you  items  of  personal  history.  My  life  out 
here  has  been  a  very  quiet  one,  and  I  really  do  not  know  of 
anything  of  special  interest  to  send  you.  I  can  only  ask  you 
to  give  cordial  messages  from  me  to  any  of  the  Class  who 
may  be  in  New  Haven  this  month,  and  assure  them  that  if 
any  of  them  should  come  this  way,  I  would  take  it  as  a  special 
favor  if  they  would  let  me  know  of  it,  so  that  I  could  see 
them  while  they  were  out  here.  I  would  add  that  this  part  of 
the  country  is  well  worth  a  visit.  You  people  who  live  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  have,  very  few  of  you,  any  conception  of 
the  wonderful  development  on  this  Pacific  Coast.  If  you 
have  any  class  picture  taken  this  year,  I  trust  you  will  not 
fail  to  send  me  a  copy  of  it,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  any  pamphlet 
that  you  may  get  out  about  this  year's  Class  reunion.  I  can- 
not begin  to  tell  you  how  thoroughly  I  enjoyed  the  letters 
included  in  the  pamphlet  you  have  just  sent  me.  Many  of 
these  letters  interested  me  greatly.  Mention  was  made  of 
some  of  the  men  whom  I  have  not  thought  of  for  thirty  years. 
Living  out  here  on  this  western  coast  deprives  one  of  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  any  kind  of  frequency  members  of 
the  Class.  The  only  one  of  our  Class  whom  I  have  seen  out 
here  was  MacNaughton,  and  that  was  away  back  in  1891. 
Thanking  you  again  for  your  good  letter,  and  wishing  you 
and  the  rest  of  the  Class  the  best  sort  of  a  time  at  the  reunion, 
and  again  asking  you  not  to  fail  to  send  me  on  a  full  account 
of  the  meeting,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Robert  P.  Maynard. 
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Paris,  France,  June  14,  1906. 

My  Dear  Billy: 

As  I  don't  quite  know  how  to  address  a  cable  message  to 
the  Class  on  the  night  of  our  reunion,  I  am  taking  the  next 
best,  if  not  the  better,  way,  of  writing  to  you  and  asking  you 
to  give  the  boys  a  loving  greeting  from  me  and  to  tell  them 
how  genuinely  I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present.  You  happen 
to  know  that  I  have  given  several  of  the  best  years  of 
my  life  to  finishing  Whitney's  great  work  on  the  Veda.  That 
is  a  monument  to  Yale  scholarship  in  particular  and  to 
American  scholarship  in  general,  such  as  every  lover  of  Yale, 
or  everyone  who  knew  Whitney,  may  be  proud  of.  It  is 
absolutely  finished  and  published,  and  now  I  am  over  here  to 
see  a  number  of  my  Oriental  colleagues  before  they  disperse 
to  the  country,  and  to  make  plans  for  an  extension  of  the 
Oriental  Series.  Hence  the  earliness  of  my  departure.  You 
may  be  sure  my  absence  from  our  Class  meeting  is  not  a 
thing  to  which  I  lightly  committed  myself,  and  I  wish  you 
would  tell  the  fellows  that  I  shall  be  with  them  in  spirit  on 
the  eve  of  Tuesday,  the  26th,  and  drink  to  them  all  a  health, 
even  if  I  have  no  one  to  touch  glasses  with.  As  for  myself, 
if  they  want  to  hear  from  me,  I  have  little  to  say.  "Happy 
they  who  have  no  history,"  and  I  am  one  of  those  happy  ones. 
My  history,  if  I  have  any,  is  little  else  than  the  record  of  one 
scientific  undertaking  finished  and  another  begun.  They  have 
seen  in  our  record  that  I  have  a  wife  and  six  children  (four 
girls  and  two  boys),  all  well  when  I  left  them  a  few  days 
ago,  and  the  youngest  going  from  eight  to  nine,  bless  her 
little  heart!  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  boys  how  deeply  I 
feel  the  unity  of  purpose  on  all  the  great  and  even  the  smaller 
universities.  Yale  or  Harvard — it's  all  one  great  problem 
that  they  have  to  solve — how  to  make  better,  more  high-minded 
members  of  the  State.  The  forces  that  are  making  against 
human  greed  and  injustice,  in  politics,  in  business,  in  every 
walk  of  life — these  are  at  best  none  too  strong,  and  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  we  should  feel  the  need  of  that  pull- 
ing absolutely  together.  And  so,  don't  think  of  me  as  a  rene- 
gade from  Yale  if  the  place  in  which  my  life-work  is  cast 
happens  to  be  Cambridge  and  not  New  Haven.    How  I  should 
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like  to  be  with  you  and  join  in  the  merry  appreciation  of  the 
virtues  and  foibles  of  the  boys  who  are  left  and  in  a  silent 
moment  of  remembrance  of  the  goodness  of  those  who  are 
gone.  Well,  good-by  to  you,  dear  Billy,  and  to  all  that  you 
see,  a  loving  greeting  from  your  old  classmate. 

Charles  R.  Lanman. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1906. 
Dear  Woodruff: 

I  owe  you  an  apology,  my  dear  fellow,  for  failure  to 
answer  before,  but  I  have  not  known  what  to  write.  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  do  not  expect  to  be  present  at  the  reunion  of 
the  Class.  Give  my  love  to  them  all,  God  bless  them,  every 
one. 

Yours  truly, 

Herbert  E.  Kinney. 


Fullerton,  N.  Dak.,  June  16,  1906. 
My  Dear  Woodruff: 

Your  postal  just  received.  I  plead  not  guilty.  You  talk 
about  circulars  and  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them  and  don't 
believe  you  ever  sent  me  any.  Cuddeback  wrote  me  he  had 
received  one  from  you  and  invited  me  to  visit  him  when  East, 
but,  unfortunately,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  East  this  summer. 
To  attend  the  Class  reunion  is  impossible,  though  I  can  think 
of  nothing  I  would  enjoy  more. 

In  addition  to  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  so  many  of  the 
boys  again,  I  would  like  to  convert  them  to  my  hobby  of 
eliminating  national  politics  from  municipal  elections  and 
administration. 

During  the  past  two  years,  as  Mayor  of  Grand  Rapids, 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  importance  of  this  subject 
with  far  greater  force  than  ever  before.  Well,  give  my  love 
to  all  the  fellows  and  tell  them  how  sorry  I  am  to  miss  this 
reunion.  I  am  here  for  a  few  weeks,  looking  after  my  Fuller- 
ton  town  site  property  and  some  other  interests. 
Cordially  yours, 

Edwin  F.  Sweet. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  June  17th,  1906. 
My  Dear  Sam: 

To  say  that  I  am  disappointed  and  heart-broken  will  but 
feebly  express  my  present  state  of  mind.  For  I  am  quite 
unexpectedly  and  unavoidably  prevented  from  meeting  you 
at  the  Class  reunion. 

Briefly,  it  is  a  lawsuit.  It  has  been  pending  a  long  time 
and  I  have  tried  hard  to  get  it  to  a  trial  without  success,  yet 
now,  of  course,  just  at  this  time  of  all  others,  when  I  don't 
want  to  be  bothered  with  it,  it  has  to  come  to  the  front.  It  is 
an  important  matter  and  I  cannot  shunt  it  off.  I  do  not  think 
I  need  to  say  anything  further.  Just  put  yourself  in  my  place 
and  you  will  know  how  I  feel  about  it.  I  have  anticipated  the 
meeting  so  much,  for,  from  all  indications,  it  seems  to  promise 
an  unusually  pleasant  reunion. 

How  I  should  like  to  renew  my  youth  by  a  cruise  with  the 
"fleet"  in  the  old  waters,  with  the  now  ancient  "Commod" 
in  the  van. 

Apropos  of  Henry  Elliot's  death.  Do  you  remember  the 
"Book  and  Candle"  fraternity  that  you  and  he  and  myself 
founded  in  Junior  year,  in  the  dim,  mysterious  vaults  of  the 
old  Library  Building?  Well,  I  must  not  begin  to  reminisce 
or  I  should  write  all  night.  But  how  fresh  and  fair  the  old 
days  come  back!  Give  my  love  to  the  dear  old  boys.  God 
bless  them!  Surely  the  best  aggregation  that  old  Mother 
Yale  ever  nursed.  Kindly  show  this  letter  to  Woodruff.  I 
wrote  him  I  was  coming  and  I  haven't  the  heart  to  write 
to  him  now. 

Well,  Sam,  I  hope  and  know  that  you  will  have  a  great 
time.  And  be  sure  that  I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit,  as  I 
hope  to  be  in  body  at  our  next  reunion. 

Sorrowfully  and  faithfully, 

"Allen." 


Walden,  Colo.,  June  19,  1906. 

Dear  Woodruff: 

Thank  you  kindly  for  your  footnote  at  the  bottom  of  your 
circular  of  Mav  21st.    I  have  often  wondered  what  became  of 
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Lea,  and  have  often  thought  of  him.  He  was  the  first  '71 
man  whom  Clemmer  and  I  met,  and'  that  meeting  was  on  the 
top  of  a  Broadway  stage,  en  route  from  the  Jersey  City  ferry 
to  our  hotels  uptown.  We  three  rode  on  top  of  the  stage,  to 
get  a  better  view  of  the  great  city,  the  Mecca,  in  those  days, 
of  comers  from  the  Western  provinces.  I  have  not  much  new 
to  write  of  myself.  Have  been  here  or  hereabouts  since  my 
last  letter,  except  for  ten  months,  which  I  spent  in  Fort 
Collins.  Am  still  a  bachelor,  and  expect  always  to  be.  My 
principal  occupation  is  keeping  books.  Occasionally  I  take 
trips  into  the  outlying  districts,  to  try  to  educate  the  sojourners 
therein  by  introducing  new  books  among  them,  for  mutual 
pleasure  and  profit.  I  am  also  trying  to  make  the  waste  places 
blossom  with  fruits  and  shade  trees,  of  which  there  is  a  dearth 
in  this  inhospitable  climate.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you 
in  body,  as  well  as  spirit,  at  the  reunion.  I  enjoyed  the  report 
of  the  last  meeting  very  much.  Hope  you  will  have  as  large 
a  gathering  as  you  anticipate.  With  best  wishes  to  all,  I  am, 
Very  cordially  yours, 

O.  F.  ("Gil")  Brannan. 


Houston,  Texas,  June  19,  1906. 

My  Dear  Woodruff: 

I  have  moved  everything  that  would  yield  to  my  efforts  in 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  to  the  reunion  of  '71  for  this  year, 
which  I  feel  will  be  the  last  one  for  many  of  us.  Our  courts 
in  Houston  set  our  cases  for  us  without  consulting  counsel, 
and  if  the  latter  are  not  satisfied  with  the  settings,  they  can 
change  them  by  agreement.  Under  this  arrangement,  I  found 
myself  with  six  important  jury  cases,  in  the  different  civil 
courts,  set  for  trial  from  the  25th  to  the  30th  of  this  month. 
I  had  managed  to  get  out  of  all  of  them  but  one,  for  that  time, 
and  had  good  prospects  of  postponing  that,  when  another 
difficulty  presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings brought  by  one  of  those  "grasping  corporations."  a 
railroad  company,  which  wanted  for  $15,000  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  one  of  my  clients  and  for  which  the  client 
demanded  $25,000.     Hence,  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  emi- 
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nent  domain,  with  which  our  laws  vest  such  corporations.  All 
at  once  the  company  has  got  busy  and  determined  to  have  no 
further  delay.  So  far  I  have  been  able  to  make  no  impression 
upon  the  obduracy  of  the  plaintiffs. 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  it  was  I  ever  went  to  Yale,  for 
among-  my  earlier  recollections  there  is  very  little  of  schools. 
Most  of  them  are  of  riding  over  the  prairies,  herding  cattle, 
or  with  a  gun  and  dogs,  hunting  or  chasing  almost  any  kind 
of  game,  until  I  was  past  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  I  joined  a 
cavalry  regiment  in  the  Confederate  army  and  spent  one  year 
entertaining  the  invaders  under  Generals  Banks  and  Weitzel, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  on  the  frontier,  holding  back  the 
frolicsome  Kiowa  and  Comanche.  But  I  suppose  I  must  have 
learned  something  somewhere,  and  after  the  war  was  over 
and  I  became  a  paroled  prisoner,  I  went  to  school  here  for 
another  year  and  thought  I  knew  enough  to  enter  anywhere. 
I  went  to  New  Haven  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Blackman, 
a  carriage  manufacturer  in  New  Haven  and  a  friend  of  my 
father's,  to  Professor  Hadley,  who  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
same  confidence  in  my  abilities  as  I  had  myself.  This  was  my 
first  encounter  with  the  Faculty.  The  professor  advised  me 
to  go  to  Norwich  and  finish  a  preparatory  course  in  the 
academy  there,  of  which  our  old  friend,  Tutor  Keep,  was 
later,  for  many  years,  the  principal.  I  acted  upon  the  pro- 
fessor's advice  and  graduated  at  Norwich  in  1867,  then  came 
down  to  New  Haven  for  examination.  I  found  the  Faculty 
in  the  way  again,  and,  instead  of  ending  my  troubles  with  a 
white  paper,  they  gave  me  a  blue  one.  I  came  back,  however, 
in  September,  when  they  acknowledged  the  mistake  they 
had  made  by  giving  me  the  white  paper,  which  I  had  come  for 
in  the  first  place,  and  I  became  a  full-fledged  member  of  the 
Class  of  '71.  The  Faculty  immediately  began,  or  rather  con- 
tinued, the  persecution  they  had  begun  at  my  first  meeting 
with  Professor  Hadley.  Our  division  officer  was  Professor 
Packard.  Whenever  the  division  recited  before  him,  as  some 
of  the  Class  will  doubtless  remember,  he  requested  several 
members  to  remain  after  the  division  had  been  dismissed.  He 
seemed  to  have  conceived  a  special  liking  for  private  con- 
versations with  me,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  missed 
being  one  of  those  requested  to  remain.     He  would  then  re- 
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mind  me  of  something  which  I  already  knew,  such  as  that  I 
had  not  been  to  church  the  Sunday  before,  or  had  been  study- 
ing in  chapel  that  morning  (for  a  fellow  had  to  study  some- 
where, you  know),  or  some  other  peccadillo. 

I  do  not  believe  we  had  reached  the  end  of  the  first  term 
of  Freshman  before,  by  correspondence,  my  father  received 
the  horrifying  intelligence  that  I  had  been  placed  on  the  first 
or  second  or  some  other  "course  of  discipline."  I  always  tried 
to  save  my  parents  from  such  trouble  as  this,  but  I  could  not 
avoid  it  at  that  time,  because  I  did  not  myself  know  that  I 
was  on  that  terrible  course  until  my  father  wrote  to  chide  me 
for  it.  Then  again,  that  was  another  advantage  the  Faculty 
took  of  my  inexperience.  They  got  me  into  giving  my  father's 
address  when  I  first  got  there  and  before  I  had  learned  any- 
thing at  college.  At  almost  any  other  stage  I  could  have 
given  them  some  address  by  which  their  letters  would  have 
come  into  my  hands  before  my  father's  and  been  properly 
"censored,"  so  that  it  would  have  caused  no  trouble.  I  think 
it  was  during  the  second  term  of  Freshman  that  Sumner,  then 
tutor,  informed  me,  with  great  regret,  that  the  Faculty  had 
decided  that  I  had  better  remain  out  of  New  Haven  for  the 
rest  of  the  term.  I  forgot  that  I  had  been  given  so  long  a 
time,  and  as  Sigma  Eps  had  a  prize  debate,  in  which  I  hoped 
to  take  a  prominent  part,  I  went  back,  arriving  on  a  train  at 
night  and  hoping  to  leave  before  next  morning.  I  got  to  the 
hall  after  the  debate  had  begun,  and  what  was  my  surprise 
and  mortification  to  find  there,  as  judges,  Tutor  Sumner,  Pro- 
fessor Coe  and  another  member  of  the  Faculty  whom  I  do 
not  now  remember.  I  think  it  was  Professor  Packard,  but 
that  may  be  because  I  associate  him  with  Professor  Coe,  they 
being  always  together,  and  from  their  supposed  propensity 
for  giving  the  boys  involuntary  holidays,  known  to  some  of 
us  goo d  boys  as  a  "pair  of  suspenders."  However  that  may 
be.  I  had  cheek  enough  to  remain  in  the  hall,  but  not 
enough  to  deliver  my  carefully  prepared  effort.  I  am  sure 
the  "argument  and  style"  were  all  right,  but  as  the  Faculty 
cut  off  the  "delivery"  I  missed,  perhaps,  the  first  prize,  and 
so   left   that   to   be   divided   between    Sweet   and   Cuddeback. 

After  the  meeting  there  was  a  "banger  rush."  Of  course 
I  had  no  reason  to  fear  meeting  the  Faculty  there,  and  as  that 
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exercise  was  one  of  my  favorites  in  the  curriculum,  I  took 
part  in  it  and  held  the  "banger,"  at  one  time,  to  the  last  man, 
when  the  crowd  broke  and  I  passed  it  to  Sawyer,  who  was 
immediately  seized  by  someone  he  thought  to  be  a  Soph  and 
whom  he  threw  out  in  a  snow-bank.  It  proved,  however,  to 
be  Tutor  Sumner,  and  by  the  dim  moonlight  the  few  of  us 
who  were  left  there  discovered  that  he  was  supported  by 
numerous  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  crowd  when  they  had 
almost  secured  the  "banger."  Of  course  Sawyer  gave  up  the 
"banger"  on  the  tutor's  return  to  the  fray,  and  he  and  the  rest 
of  us  followed  the  example  of  those  who  had  gone  before.  I 
had  thoroughly  committed  the  fact  of  my  presence  in  New 
Haven  to  the  Faculty  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but 
appear  at  recitation  next  morning,  which  happened  to  be 
Greek.  I  made  a  "dead  rush,"  which  I  thought  ought  to 
secure  leniency,  but  was  asked  to  remain,  as  usual.  Tutor 
Sumner  finished  all  the  rest  before  he  took  up  my  case,  which 
was  a  little  longer  than  the  others.  He  reminded  me  that  my 
suspension  was  not  completed  and  that  if  I  were  seen  in  New 
Haven  again  before  the  end  of  the  term,  I  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  return  the  next  term.  The  Faculty  was  most  unkind 
in  this,  more  so  than  they  knew.  Through  Selden,  of  '70,  who 
was  also  a  graduate  of  Norwich,  I  had  considerable  interest 
with  those  in  power  in  that  class,  and  David  McCoy  Bone 
had  already  intimated  that  I  might  be  selected  as  one  of  those 
to  "pack  the  crowd"  for  Delta  Beta  Xi.  Being  out  that  term, 
when  I  returned  those  who  were  to  "pack  the  crowd"  had 
already  been  selected,  and  I  did  not  stand  as  well  with  them, 
and  perhaps  not  quite  as  well  with  my  friends  in  '70,  as  before 
my  experiences.  Anyway,  I  missed  the  Soph  societies.  In 
third  term  Freshman  I  got  on  amazingly  with  the  Faculty 
and  was  seldom  called  up  for  admonition.  I  felt  thoroughly 
reformed.  But  Starr,  the  monitor  of  our  division,  told  me 
they  had  left  my  name  off  the  monitor's  list  and  he  did  not 
intend  to  remind  them  of  it.  Poor  fellow,  I  know  he  is 
happier  in  heaven  now  for  this  act  of  grace.  Third  term  of 
Freshman  was  nearly  over  when  Kinney  approached  me  with 
an  offer  of  a  place  on  the  Class  Committee,  as  he  declared,  a 
sort   of   consolation    for   the   Soph   societies,   but   really   as   a 
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"sop  to  Cerberus,"  to  propitate  the  "Neuts"  and  make  the 
D.  B.  X.  the  Class  dinner,  instead  of  that  of  Theta  Psi,  at 
Brantford.  The  Faculty  did  not  cease  to  pursue  me,  even 
after  Freshman  year,  when  I  had  learned  many  ways  of  avoid- 
ing them.  They  gave  me  holiday  for  the  whole  of  first  term 
Sophomore,  because  Professor  Coe  saw  me  engaged  in  a  little 
Freshman  rush  on  the  campus.  I  did  not  mind  these  holidays 
very  much,  except  for  one  feature.  They  required  that  I 
should  remain  out  of  New  Haven.  But  for  this  I  might, 
probably,  have  preferred  them  to  recitations  and  chapel.  I 
bore  with  patience  all  the  indignities  heaped  upon  me  by  the 
Faculty  until  the  last.  They  printed  my  name  in  the  catalogue 
with  those  of  the  Class  of  '72-  I  could  not  bear  to  be  separated 
from  '71,  even  in  the  catalogue.  I  am  afraid,  too,  they  must 
have  sent  this  information  to  my  father,  who  disapproved  of 
it  quite  as  much  as  I  did,  and  in  fact  sent  orders  for  me  to 
break  my  connection  with  the  entire  college  and  return  home. 

I  enjoyed  my  college  life  greatly.  Those  were  indeed  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Faculty  I  might  be  there  still.  I  suppose  a 
Faculty  has  its  uses  about  a  college.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  heard  of  a  college  without  one,  but  my  ideal  college 
would  be  one  without  a  Faculty.  They  were  always  in  the 
way. 

My  father  was  a  merchant  and  planter.  I  think  he  had  seen 
enough  of  both,  and  of  me,  to  know  I  had  not  the  mental 
qualification  to  succeed  at  either ;  so  when  I  came  home  he 
put  me  in  a  law  office,  to  acquire  the  equipment  of  a  lawyer. 
It  presented,  to  my  judgment,  a  slow  and  toilsome  way  of 
making  a  living,  and  very  little  of  making  anything  more. 
After  studying  a  few  months  I  grew  tired  and  wanted  to 
quit  it,  but  although  I  was  now  of  age,  I  would  not  do  so 
without  my  father's  approval.  So,  as  a  compromise,  I  went 
to  work  for  different  railroads  and  express  companies  and 
continued  my  studies  in  my  spare  time,  under  the  direction 
of  the  lawyer  with  whom  I  had  begun,  until  I  was  able  to 
pass  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar.  With  this  my 
father  was  satisfied  and  did  not  insist  upon  my  practising 
for  the  time.  I  continued  at  work,  principally  as  an  express 
messenger,   whose   opportunities   attracted   me ;   but   although 
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this  was  at  a  time  when  trains  were  stopped  and  robbed  on 
almost  every  trip,  I  never  had  a  single  exciting  adventure.  It 
grew  monotonous,  and  I  went  to  New  York  as  a  drummer  for 
the  Texas  trade,  and  traveled  over  the  frontiers  selling  six- 
shooters  and  Winchester  rifles,  when  the  whole  country  was 
full  of  Indians  and  stage  robbers ;  still,  none  of  them  ever 
struck  a  stage  in  which  I  was  a  passenger,  though  the  trips 
had  to  be  made  at  night,  to  lessen  the  chances  of  encountering 
them.  I  was  soon  tired  of  that,  and  having  an  offer  to  go  into 
the  cotton  business  for  myself,  in  Galveston,  did  so  and  kept 
at  it  until  I  found  my  father's  judgment  of  my  capacities 
vindicated,  when  I  took  up  the  practice  of  the  law,  at  which  I 
have  made  a  fair  success. 

I  have  occasionally  met  a  71  man  in  my  wanderings. 
While  I  was  in  New  York,  one  day  Clarence  Beebe  passed  the 
door  of  the  store  in  which  I  was  engaged  and  stopped  and 
talked  to  me  for  some  little  time,  but  I  never  saw  him  again. 
Another  time,  passing  up  Broadway,  I  fell  in  with  a  lot  of 
medical  students,  among  whom  were  John  Wales  and  Joe 
Fewsmith  and  perhaps  others  that  I  do  not  now '  remember. 
Once,  passing  through  West  Broadway,  someone  accosted  me 
and  asked  if  my  name  were  not  Burke.  It  was  Potter,  who 
was  then  teaching  in  Jersey  City,  and  he  told  me  this  thing 
of  a  higher  education  "was  not  all  it  is  cracked  up  to  be."  I 
hope  he  has  found  out  differently  with  the  passing  of  the 
years.  Blanding  and  Kinney  were  taking  a  law  course  at 
Columbia.  The  former  was  for  some  months  in  the  same 
boarding-house  with  me,  in  Lafayette  Place,  and  Kinney  used 
to  come  down 'there  sometimes.  If  I  ever  happened  to  drop 
into  a  concert  saloon,  which  I  confess  I  occasionally  did,  I 
was  sure  to  find  Fred  Murray.  He  was  studying  law  in  the 
office  of  Brown,  Hall  &  Vanderpoel.  I  met  "Gil"  Brannan 
on  his  way  home  after  graduating  in  the  Class  of  '72.  He 
said  he  got  on  very  well  after  leaving  '71,  and  added  he  had 
nothing  to  deter  him  after  getting  away  from  me.  I  never 
saw  him  any  more,  but  have  corresponded  with  him  several 
times.  He  is  living  up  in  Colorado,  and  if  I  could  get  off  for 
the  reunion  I  would  go  by  and  take  him  with  me.  Yale  would 
hardly  be  Yale  without  him.  I  am  afraid,  however,  neither 
he  nor  I  would  be  able  to  climb  lamp-posts  and  take  out  street 
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signs,  or  the  flag-pole  on  the  green,  to  cut  away  the  halyards, 
with  the  same  agility  some  of  the  students  of  '71  did  in  my 
college  days.  In  1873  I  was  in  Xew  Haven  during  a  vacation 
and  met  no  '71  man  except  Hen  Elliot,  whose  death  notice  I 
received  with  sincere  regret  a  short  time  ago.  I  spent  a 
pleasant  half-hour  with  Jim  Banks,  my  old  room-mate,  at  the 
Grand  Central  Hotel  in  1873,  and  the  same  year  met  Lanman 
at  Norwich.  A  year  or  two  after  that  I  met  "String"  San- 
born in  Galveston,  put  him  up  at  the  clubs  and  introduced  him 
in  the  best  society,  of  which  I  was  then  posing  as  a  leader. 
Sorry  he  has  disappeared  and  trust  no  harm  has  come  to  him. 
Cooper  we  had  with  us  for  some  time  as  principal  of  the  high 
school  in  this  city,  then  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 
He  is  still  engaged  in  educational  work  somewhere  in  the 
State,  I  believe  at  Amarillo.  Once  since  leaving  college  I 
was  in  Cincinnati.  Charley  Clemmer  met  me  and  took  me 
home  with  him,  where  I  spent  several  pleasant  days.  I  was 
glad  to  receive  the  little  pamphlet,  with  the  letters  of  the  old 
'71  boys.  As  Senator  Wolcott  of  Colorado,  a  '66  graduate 
of  Norwich  and  member  of  Yale  '70,  once  wrote  me,  "It 
awakened  memories  that  had  not  stirred  for  years." 

Wilson's  letter  complains  of  not  learning  enough  about 
beauty  while  at  college.  If  I  get  to  the  reunion,  maybe  I 
will  tell  you  some  things  he  did  learn  of  beauty  under  the  old 
trees  on  Elm  Street.  If  I  am  not  there  in  the  body,  I  will  be 
with  you  in  spirit,  and  wish  a  happy  meeting  and  long  life  to 
every  member  of  our  dear  old  Class.  I  have  not  noticed  that 
any  of  them  has  ever  yet  aspired  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  fill  an  equally  prominent  place.  That  shows  their 
characteristic  want  of  pyrotechnics,  but  for  good  solid  worth 
they  show  a  percentage  at  least  equal  to  the  best.  God  bless 
each  one. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Frank  S.  Burke. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  20,  1906. 
My  Dear  Og: 

When  I  saw  you  last  spring  I  confidently  hoped  that  I  might 
be  with  old  '71  at  our  reunion.    But  the  severe  strain  of  eight 
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months  of  the  hardest  work  of  my  life  has  got  me  in  such  a 
condition  that  Dr.  Jack  Foster  tells  me  if  I  were  to  stay 
through  commencement  and  fall  under  the  baneful  influence 
of  Sam  Jelley  and  T.  Peck,  I  would  probably  be  a  corpse  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  so,  as  the  one  thing  I  cannot  resist 
is  temptation,  I  am  going  to  run  away  from  it  and  get  out. 
I  specially  wished  to  meet  with  the  fellows  this  year,  not 
alone  because  I  wanted  to  refute  dear  old  Clarence  Beebe's 
prophecy  when  we  met  five  years  ago,  that  we  must  have  a 
good  time  then  because  at  our  next  celebration  we  would 
"have  to  go  around  to  some  place  like  Bill  Townsend's  house 
and  there  would  be  no  chance  to  enjoy  ourselves,"  but  because 
I  wanted  to  wake  '71  up  to  the  proud  record  of  what  her 
fellows  are  doing.  I  wanted  to  tell  the  fellows  how  Joe  Burr 
had  made  the  finest  argument  in  our  court  that  I  had  heard 
for  years ;  that  on  the  faith  of  it  he  forced  the  whole  court  to 
reverse  itself,  and  caused  me  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Governor 
recommending  his  removal  from  the  position  of  lawyer,  be- 
cause by  his  specious  arguments  and  brilliant  oratory  he 
charmed  the  birds  right  off  the  trees  and  the  judges  right  off 
their  benches.  And  then  I  wanted  to  tell  the  fellows  what  a 
howling  success  he  had  made  on  the  bench,  equaled  only  by 
that  of  Mr.  Justice  Archbald  of  the  Western  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  achieved  such  prominence  as  a  great 
expounder  of  the  patent  law  and  has  shown  such  a  familiarity 
with  bankruptcy  causes  (due,  I  suppose,  to  his  '71  associa- 
tions) that  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  praying  that 
they  may  be  able  to  vote  for  Bill  Taft  for  President,  not  be- 
cause they  care  a  hang  for  Bill  Taft,  but  because  they  want 
the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court  left  vacant,  so 
that  it  may  be  occupied  by  Mr.  Justice  Archbald.  There  are 
lots  of  other  fellows  and  things  that  I  wanted  to  tell  the 
crowd  about,  but  I  hope  by  this  escape  from  the  clutches  of 
the  bummers  I  may  be  enabled  to  prolong  my  feeble  existence 
until  the  next  reunion.  I  do,  however,  want  to  remind  you 
that  in  the  present  Sophomore  class  there  is  a  great,  strong, 
splendid,  handsome  boy,  who  is  bigger  and  better,  if  possible, 
than  his  beloved  father,  Dock  Beebe;  that  there  is  also  a 
bright,  clean,  strong  boy  who  by  his  scholarship  and  ability 
amply  fulfils  the  promise  and  the  record  of  his  father  in  '71, 
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President  Cooper ;  and  then  there  is  a  dear,  sweet,  social  bird 
of  a  boy  whom  everybody  loves,  by  the  name  of  Tege  Peck, 
who  is  as  near  making  Phi  Beta  Kappa  as  his  dad  was,  and 
who  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the  charming'  personality  of 
the  old  man ;  and,  finally,  there's  my  kid,  who  has  inherited 
my  medicine  bottles  and  bowels.  But  you  fellows  will  know 
it  all,  when  the  garrulity  of  old  age  is  fired  by  drink,  and  so  I 
sha'n't  be  needed.  And  so  I  beg  you  to  give  my  love  to  every 
one  of  the  fellows,  and  my  prayer  that  they  may  refute  the 
gloomy  prognostication  in  your  circular  for  the  next  five  years. 
As  I  realize  those  who  are  gone,  I  am  reminded  that  "As  life 
runs  on,  the  road  grows  strange,  the  faces  new,  and  near  the 
end  the  milestones  into  headstones  turn,  'neath  every  stone  a 
friend."  And  as  I  compare  the  fellows  who  have  left  us  with 
those  who  are  left,  I  realize  that  "God  takes  the  good,  too 
good  on  earth  to  stay,  and  leaves  the  bad,  too  bad  to  take 
away."  For  which  "the  Lord  make  us  truly  thankful,"  and, 
as  Tiny  Tim  said,  "God  bless  you  everyone." 
Faithfully  in  '71, 

Bill  Townsend. 


Coonley  was  able  to  get  up  late  in  the  day,  but  this  letter 
will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  were  not  present : 

Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  June  25,  1906. 

My  Dear  Woodruff: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  to  have  to  say  that  I 
probably  will  not  be  able  to  be  present  at  the  Class  dinner 
Tuesday  night.  All  I  need  to  say  is  that  family  illness  alone 
prevents  me  from  leaving  home.  Thacher  says  that  fifty-three 
have  promised  you  to  be  present  and  seven  more  hope  to  be,  so 
that  it  looks  as  if  a  goodly  number  would  celebrate  in  person 
our  thirty-fifth  reunion.  I  am  quite  sure  that  every  absent  liv- 
ing member  of  the  Class  will  be  present  in  spirit  when  you 
gather  around  the  festive  board  to-morrow  night.  I  don't  know 
as  our  class  is  getting  smaller  any  faster  than  other  classes  who 
have  passed  the  thirty-fifth  milestone,  but  the  notice  of  the 
death  of  MacNaughton,  Elliot  and  Richards  in  so  short  a  time 
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makes  a  fellow  realize  that  it  won't  be  many  decades  before 
what  is  left  of  us  will  not  be  more  than  a  corporal's  guard, 
and  the  remnant  will  be  so  old  that  they  will  not  care  to 
travel  far,  even  to  look  once  more  on  old  Yale  and  what  is 
left  of  the  Class  of  '71.  I  feel  that  I  am  missing  that  which 
can  never  come  to  me  again,  but  that  does  not  prevent  me 
from  wishing  that  this,  to  you  that  are  present,  may  be  the 
best  reunion  the  class  has  ever  had. 

Remember  me  to  all  the  fellows  who  are  with  you,  and 
do  not  forget  me  in  your  abundance  of  joy  and  good  cheer. 
Faithfully  yours, 

"Jack." 

New  York  City,  June  21,  1906. 
Dear  Woodruff: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind  invitation  to  the  meeting 
at  New  Haven  on  the  26th,  but  greatly  regret  that  professional 
and  other  obligations  will  prevent  my  accepting  of  it.  With 
cordial  greetings  to  all  the  members  of  the  Class  of  '71  present, 

Very  truly, 

A.  Seessel. 


Ringwood,  Springfield  Centre,  N.  Y., 

June  23,  1906. 
Dear  Woodruff: 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  a  definite  answer  as  to  the  Class 
meeting.  I  had  expected  to  get  up  to  New  Haven,  but  just 
now  it  seems  impossible,  and  I  have  to  hold  myself  in  readi- 
ness to  go  West  on  business  in  the  immediate  future.  After 
two  years  abroad  and  last  winter  in  California,  I  confess  to 
a  liking  to  stay  at  home,  which  rather  grows  on  me  with  years. 
While  I  can  hardly  hope  to  be  missed,  as  I  am  afraid  I  am 
rather  a  stranger  to  the  Class,  I  send  my  most  sincere  good 
wishes  to  every  member  of  the  Class.  Thanks  for  your  last 
report,  which  is  a  very  "human  document."  With  best  wishes 
in  case  I  am  not  able  to  come, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Arthur  Ryerson. 
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Hotel  Albert,  New  York,  June  24,  1906. 

Hon.  I.  O.  Woodruff, 

Sec  y  of  "The  Fleet." 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  telegram  of  last  evening  regarding  the  battleships 
"Banks"  and  "Ford"  was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicing  and 
gratification  to  the  commanders  of  the  other  vessels  of  "The 
Fleet,"  now  approaching  New  Haven  harbor,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  part  in  the  naval  evolutions  on  Tuesday  next. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  since  the  receipt  of  your 
communication,  later  despatches,  Marconi,  state  that  both 
vessels,  while  proceeding  under  both  steam  and  sail,  struck 
an  unknown  and  uncharted  bar,  which  caused  portions  of  their 
iron  plating  to  separate  and  both  commenced  to  fill  rapidly. 
However,  the  most  admirable  discipline  was  maintained,  the 
crews  were  at  once  piped  to  grog,  the  pumps  were  started,  and 
though  the  "Banks"  was  awash  on  her  poop  deck  and  the 
"Ford"  had  water  running  through  her  scupper  holes,  the 
vessels  were  soon  afloat,  Judge-Advocate  Hoffecker  having 
joined  them,  off  the  Wilmington  Breakwater,  in  his  marine 
cutter,  carrying  additional  liquid  supplies  for  the  tired  and 
overworked  men  at  the  pumps. 

The  very  latest  advices  locate  the  vessels  near  Fire  Island, 
under  sail,  and  with  every  prospect  of  reaching  an  anchorage 
in  the  port — or  beer — of  New  Haven  early  Monday  morning. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

C.  S.  Jelley, 
Western  Division  of  "The  Fleet." 


Spencer,  Mass.,  June  25,  1906. 
My  Dear  Woodruff: 

Since  my  last,  have  been  completely  knocked  out.  Longest 
siege  I  have  had  for  many  years.  Am  getting  stronger  and 
am  out.  May  show  up  Tuesday  afternoon.  If  not  present, 
give  regards  to  all  the  boys. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Albert  W.  Curtis. 
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Hartford,  Conn.,  June  25,  1906. 
My  Dear  Woodruff: 

Pardon  me,  please,  for  my  delay  in  answering  your  cir- 
culars of  April  2 1  st  and  May  21st  respecting  the  reunion  of 
the  Class  of  '71,  but  I  have  been  waiting  in  what  now  turns 
out  to  be  the  vain  hope  of  being  with  you  on  that  occasion. 
I  very  much  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  meet  with  and 
exchange  greetings  with  my  old  classmates.  The  memories 
of  my  association  with  you  all  are  very  pleasant,  and  it  has 
been  the  regret  of  my  life  that  I  was  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  leave  at  the  end  of  Freshman  year,  and  that  I  am 
not  numbered  among  the  graduates  of  '71.  If  you  get  this 
letter  in  time,  please  present  my  kindest  regards  to  all  the  boys. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

E.  Henry  Hyde. 

Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  7,  1906. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Woodruff: 

I  have  been  thinking  of  that  beautiful  tribute  which  '71, 
through  you,  sent  me,  in  remembrance  of  my  dear  husband 
and  your  classmate.  The  fragrance  of  those  roses  and  the 
thought  that  Nathan's  memory  was  in  the  minds  of  his  old 
friends  was  an  inspiration  to  all  his  family.  How  greatly 
we  enjoyed,  too,  the  calls  of  his  old  classmates.  That  was  in- 
deed a  memorable  week  for  us.  It  was  Richard's  commence- 
ment, George's  sexennial  and  Yale  Law  School  triennial,  be- 
sides the  thirty-fifth  year  of  their  father's  class,  as  well  as  the 
thirtieth  of  his  marriage.  If  all  goes  well,  our  youngest  son, 
William,  will  graduate  next  year.  With  four  Yale  men  in  my 
family,  do  you  wonder  that  I  love  the  dear  old  university? 
That  the  world  may  be  a  little  better  and  richer  for  their 
training  here,  and  that  their  influence,  like  their  father's,  may 
always  tell  for  the  highest  and  best,  is  my  earnest  desire. 
Years  ago  we  were  taught  to  love  the  Class  of  '71,  and  I 
should  like  the  Class  to  remember  the  affectionate  interest 
which  as  a  family  we  always  take  in  its  welfare,  individually 
and  collectively. 

Very  cordially, 

Harriet  Newell  Whittlesey. 
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Springfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  25,  1906. 

My  Dear  Woodruff: 

Sickness  prevented  my  attendance  at  the  Class  reunion, 
much  to  my  disappointment,  I  assure  you.  When  I  realized 
that  I  could  not  go,  I  mailed  an  explanatory  letter  to  the 
General  Delivery,  which  was  returned.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  autograph  song-book,  which  is  greatly  appreciated. 
I  cannot  find  "Gil"  Brannan's  letter  or  article,  notwithstand- 
ing prolonged  search  among  my  papers.  I'll  try  again  and 
report.  My  recollection  is  that  I  returned  it,  for  revision, 
but  he  did  not  receive  it.  Trusting  that  you  will  overlook  my 
tardy  reply  and  again  thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  be- 
lieve me, 

Very  sincerely, 

C.  H.  Clemmek. 
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— From  College  Courant,  Oct.  25th,  1870. 
JOE'S  RAVING. 

On  an  evening  in  October,  when  all  sterner  tasks  were  over, 
In  a  third-floor  room  were  gathered,  round  a  keg  of  lager  beer, — 
In  a  room  in  old  South  College,  without  Profs  or  tutors'  knowledge, — 
Such  a  jolty  band  of  mortals  as  were  never  seen,  before: 
And,  to  swig  their  beer  in  quiet,  they  locked   fast  the  chamber  door ; 
Just   for  that,  and  nothing  more. 

Presently  their  souls  grew  stronger ;  hesitating  then  no  longer. 
Soared  on  high  their  mellow  voices,  to  the  strains  of  "Troubadour," 
And  they  sang,  in  chorus  jovial,  how  they  heeded  not  their  rival 
That  convened,  in  solemn  conclave,  safe  behind  an  iron  door,— 
For  their  very  solemn  rivals,  safe  within  their  iron  door, 
Nameless  here,  forevermore. 

While  the  smoke-wreaths  blue  ascended,  and  their  happy  voices  blended, 
And  all  swore  such  bully  lager  ne*er  was  drank  by  man  before. 
While  the  jokes  were  freely  cracking,   suddenly  there  came  a  tapping, 
As  of  some  one  loudly  rapping,  rapping  at  the  chamber  door; 
"'Tis  the  Faculty,"  they  whispered,  "tapping  at  the  chamber  door; 
Merely   this,   and   nothing  more." 

One,  at  length,  the  key  back  turning,  his  poor  heart  within  him  burning, 
In  there  stepped  a  form  remembered  since  he  was  a  Sophomore; 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he ;  not  a  moment  stopped  or  stayed  he ; 
But  with  mien  of  lordly  anger,  he  went  for  the  bed-room  door, 
For  six  horror-stricken  mortals  hid  behind  that  bed-room  door — 
None  so  quickly  fled  before. 

Then  this  lordly  form  beguiling  e'en  the  boldest  one  from  smiling, 
By  the  fierce  determined  aspect,  which,  upon  his  face,  he  bore, — 
In  short  sentences  and  broken,  hear  these  dreadful  mandates  spoken ; 
"Gentlemen,  I  do  command  you  to  unlock  this  bed-room  door! 
If  you  don't,  you'll  fare  more  roughly  than  you've  ever  fared  before !" 
Quoth  the  culprits  "Nevermore!" 

"Once  of  you  I've  asked  admission ;  twice  of  you  I've  asked  permission 
Here  to  enter;  and  I'll  ask  it  in  these  gentle  terms  no  more; 
For  the  poker  I  have  taken,  and  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
I  will  know  who's  in  this  bed-room,  and  this  mystery  explore. 
Now,  look  out,  sirs,  I  am  coming !"  Bursts  he  in  the  chamber  door ; 
Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more. 
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"Gone!  all  gone!"  the  window  broken,  and  the  silence  gives  a  token, 
That  the  six,  who  there  took  refuge,  have  escaped  the  wrath  in  store. 
One  beneath  the  bed  retreating,  while  his  heart  was  scarcely  beating — 
Five  have  boldly  jumped  the  distance  twixt  the  ground  and  the  third 

floor, 
While  this  Prof,  was  seeking  entrance,  they  had  jumped  from  the  third 

floor, 

And  he  caught  them  "Nevermore." 

And  through  the  midnight  dreary,  long  he  pondered,  weak  and  weary,. 
How  he  failed  to  catch  the  villains,  who  had  fled  behind  the  door. 
And,  within  his  arm-chair  sinking,  he  betook  himself  to  thinking, 
And  his  thoughts  came  fast  and  faster,  till  they  all  one  burden  bore; 
"Wrapped  in  mystery  is  it  ever,  who  was  hid  behind  that  door. 
I   shall  know  them,   NEVERMORE." 


A  RECIPE  FOR  SANITY. 

Are   you   worsted   in   a   fight? 

Laugh   it   off. 
Are  you  cheated  of  your  right? 

Laugh   it   off. 
Don't  make  tragedy  of  trifles, 
Don't  shoot  butterflies  with  rifles, — 

Laugh   it   off. 

Does  your  work  get  into  kinks? 

Laugh   it   off. 
Are  you  near  all  sorts  of  brinks? 

Laugh   it   off. 
If  it's  sanity  you're  after, — 
There's  no  recipe  like  laughter — 

Laugh   it   off. 

-Henry  Rutherford  Elliot,  in  the  Century  Magazine  of  Nov.,  1906. 


OBITUARIES. 


EDWARD  CURTIS  CRAMER 

Edward  Curtis  Cramer  died  in  Paris,  France,  Sunday,  June 
24th,  of  hemorrhage  of  the  stomach,  having  been  taken  ill 
only  the  evening  before. 

He  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  19,  1850,  being 
the  fourth  son  of  Eliphalet  Cramer,  who  was  one  of  the 
prominent  figures  in  the  business  life  of  early  Milwaukee.  In 
college  he  was  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa,  Phi  Theta  Psi,  Psi 
Upsilon  and  Scroll  and  Key.  After  graduation  he  read  law, 
was  in  business  for  a  time,  but  later,  following  the  bent  of 
his  natural  inclination,  gravitated  into  journalism.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  wrote  New  York  letters  to  the  Evening  Wis- 
consin, subsequently  returning  to  Milwaukee  and  holding  a 
position  on  the  editorial  staff.  He  was  married  in  June,  1877, 
to  Miss  Annie  Wildes.  In  1897  President  McKinley  appointed 
him  to  the  post  of  United  States  Consul  at  Florence,  Italy. 
After  the  conclusion  of  his  term  as  Consul  he  remained  in 
Europe,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  the  hope  of  benefit 
to  the  health  of  the  latter,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  travel. 
He  had  contemplated  making  a  visit  to  America  this  fall. — 
Alumni  Weekly,  Oct.  3,  1906. 

HENRY  RUTHERFORD  ELLIOT 

Year  after  year  Yale  men  of  varied  traits  and  fortunes 
cross  the  great  divide.  But  now  and  then — especially  from 
the  smaller  class  groups  of  the  older  time — passes  one  whose 
undergraduate  life  symbolized  with  peculiar  force  the  friend- 
ships of  the  class  and  of  the  campus.  It  has  been  a  type  of 
man  alike  honored  and  loved,  whose  popularity  has  not  been 
73 
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an  art  but  an  element  of  character.  Against  the  name  of 
just  such  a  one  is  now  set  the  sad  asterisk  of  death  in  the 
Yale  Triennial. 

Henry  Rutherford  Elliot  was  born  at  Woodbridge,  Conn., 
April  21,  1849,  son  °f  Samuel  Hays  and  Marcia  Lauretta 
(Harvey)  Elliot,  and  a  descendant  from  rich  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Puritan  stock.  Following  early  life  and  education  in 
New  Haven,  he  was  fitted  for  Yale  at  the  Hillhouse  High 
School  under  William  Kinney,  Principal,  and  during  his  last 
preparatory  year  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  under 
Rector  H.  N.  Johnson.  Entering  Yale  in  1867  as  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  1871,  Elliot  went  with  zest  into  almost  every 
form  of  undergraduate  activity.  A  keen  lover  of  athletics,  he 
was  a  member  of  his  class  ball  nine,  one  of  the  "light-weight" 
crew  of  '71,  and  as  an  upper  classman  manager  of  the  Yale 
University  baseball  team.  Society  honors  came  to  him  with 
elections  to  Delta  Beta  Xi,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  and  Skull  and 
Bones ;  and  on  the  culture  side  of  the  college  life  he  won 
prizes  regularly  in  the  annual  competitive  debates  of  Brothers 
in  Unity,  served  in  Senior  year  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Editors 
of  the  Yale  Courant — then  the  only  Yale  weekly — and  was 
one  of  the  four  historians  at  Class  Day.  In  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  honorable  title  he  ranked  through  the  four  years  as  one 
of  the  foremost  of  the  Class  leaders. 

In  the  immediate  years  following  graduation,  not  through 
any  lack  of  consistency  and  sincerity  of  aim  but  as  the  outcome 
of  a  versatile  and  adventurous  spirit,  Elliot  shifted  vocations 
frequently.  During  the  first  year  he  served  as  night  editor 
of  the  New  Haven  Palladium.  In  the  winter  of  1873-4  he 
edited  the  Winsted,  Conn.,  Herald,  and  a  little  later  aided 
General  Francis  Walker  in  the  preparation  of  a  statistical 
atlas  of  the  United  States,  a  task  exacting  much  careful  detail 
in  handling  the  census  returns,  joining  with  his  work  some 
instruction  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  English  Litera- 
ture. In  the  spring  of  1874,  on  savings  of  $350,  he  paid  all 
the  expenses  of  a  trip  to  England  that  included  a  stay  of  three 
months  in  London,  where,  at  the  East  End  and  hard  by  the 
Whitechapel  region,  he  saw  and  studied  the  low  life  of  the 
great  city  in  its  myriad  phases,  harvesting  a  rich  store  of 
human  experiences.    The  next  year  found  him  Assistant  Pay- 
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master,  with  rank  of  midshipman,  on  the  United  States  flag- 
ship "Tennessee,"  of  the  Asiatic  squadron,  in  which  he  voy- 
aged round  the  world.  Charmed  with  Japan  during  his  visit 
there,  he  obtained  appointment  in  the  Imperial  College  as  in- 
structor of  English  Literature,  which  place  he  held  until  1878. 
Next  came  a  trip  to  China  to  observe  its  institutions,  men  and 
manners.  During  these  and  later  years  of  travel,  reaching 
again  to  Europe  and  to  Mexico,  he  corresponded  with  several 
American  newspapers,  notably  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
in  a  series  of  letters  veined  in  the  bright  literary  humor  that 
ever  marked  his  facile  pen. 

More  solid  and  fruitful  his  life  work  followed.  A  brief 
editorship  of  the  New  Haven  Journal  and  Courier  was  ex- 
changed for  the  place  of  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  which  he  held  for  several  years. 
For  a  time  he  was  publisher  of  The  Evangelist,  editor  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
editor  of  the  Church  Economist,  a  position  which  he  had 
held  for  a  number  of  years.  To  this  period  of  his  life  work 
belong  also  his  successful  development  of  the  religious  pub- 
lication department  of  the  Century  Company ;  effective  labors 
as  a  secretary  of  the  American  Copyright  League  in  securing 
the  present  international  copyright  law ;  and  the  publication 
of  two  novels,  "The  Bassett  Claim"  (1887)  and  "The  Com- 
mon Chord"  (1888).  His  strong  and  earnest  Christian  tem- 
perament naturally  brought  him  in  contact  and  sympathy  with 
religious  and  moral  work  in.  New  York  City,  where,  as  an 
elder  of  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church,  he  was  a  devoted 
and  helpful  assistant  in  all  its  activities.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Union,  of  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  and  of  the  New  York  Yale  Alumni  Association. 

Elliot's  last  illness  was  brief.  A  slight  cold  in  April 
lapsed  into  typhoid-pneumonia.  The  end  came  in  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  April  18th.  At  the  funeral  services  two  days 
later,  in  the  West  End  Church,  his  pastor  paid  a  most  eloquent 
tribute  to  his  zeal  and  efficiency  in  religious  work.  The  in- 
terment was  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  married,  in  1887,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Johnston,  of  Washington.  She  and  a  daughter, 
Gabrielle,  survive  him. 

By  every  test  that  excluded  the  dollar-mark  of  our  ma- 
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terial  times,  Elliot's  singularly  diversified  life  was  a  success, 
and  supremely  so  if  measured  in  terms  of  personal  character 
and  that  final  token,  service  of  his  generation.  Constant  in 
his  ideals,  deeply  religious  without  cant,  strenuous,  hopeful 
and  ever  seeking  the  best  things,  his  personality  touched  very 
near  the  highest  ethical  standard  of  the  Yale  man.  But  it 
is  not,  after  all,  upon  his  life  achievement  that  the  memories 
of  his  classmates  pause.  They  recall  rather  the  man  as  they 
knew  him  in  the  undergraduate  life  of  campus,  classroom  and 
field ;  his  sincerity,  the  moral  and  religious  temper  that  never 
distempered  genuine  fun,  the  abiding  sense  of  humor  ever 
breaking  out  into  the  poetical  "skit"  or  quaint  conceit,  the 
graceful  facility  in  the  word  penned  or  spoken,  the  wide 
sympathy,  the  good  fellowship  and  the  gracious  and  winsome 
presence  wherever  classmates  by  twos  or  threes,  or  more 
collectively,  foregathered.  Not  many  of  us  knew  better  one 
whom  all  the  Class  knew  so  well.  But  for  all  of  us  his  passing 
leaves  a  somber  and  aching  void. — C.  D.  in  Yale  Alumni 
Weekly,  May  2,  1906. 

AZEL  FARNSWORTH  HATCH,  '71 

Azel  F.  Hatch  died  at  his  home,  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  No- 
vember 28th,  after  an  illness  of  nearly  a  month,  from  a  form 
of  arterial  sclerosis,  affecting  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  though 
it  is  thought  the  trouble,  in  all  probability,  was  of  long 
standing. 

Born  September  6,  1848,  on  a  farm  near  the  town  of  Lisle, 
111.,  he  entered  Oberlin  College  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
entered  the  Class  of  Yale  '71  at  the  beginning  of  Junior  year. 
For  a  year  after  graduation  he  was  principal  of  the  Sheboygan, 
Wis.,  High  School.  In  1872  he  went  to  Chicago  and  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Shorey  &  Norton,  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1875.  His  first  partnership  was  in  the  firm  of  Hulburd, 
Norton  &  Hatch,  and  five  years  later  he  withdrew  to  form 
the  firm  of  Hatch  &  Aldis.  From  1883  to  1890  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Thomas  E.  Bryan,  after  which  he  practised  alone 
until  recently,  when  Herbert  W.  Holcomb  (Yale  '91)  has 
been  associated  with  him. 

He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  from  1880 
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to  1900,  being  president  of  the  board  from  1897  to  1899.  He 
was  attorney  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  and  had 
charge  of  the  organization  of  the  committees.  He  published 
a  compilation  of  the  libel  laws  of  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land and  was  considered  an  authority  on  corporation  and 
mining  law.  He  was  a  former  president  of  the  Chicago  Bar 
Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Bar  Association  and 
the  Chicago  Law  Club.  Only  the  Saturday  before  his  death 
he  was  elected  to  a  three-year  term  on  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  company  which  pub- 
lished the  Chicago  Herald  and  the  Evening  Post,  his  connec- 
tion lasting  from  1881  to  1895.  He  promoted  and  organized 
the  Equitable  Trust  Co.  and  the  American  Hide  &  Leather  Co., 
and  was  a  director  of  the  Chicago  Writing  Machine  Co.,  the 
International  Fuel  Co.,  the  Metallurgical  Development  Co., 
Norton  &  Co.,  the  Automatic  Fire  Protection  Co.,  and  other 
concerns.  He  was  president  of  the  Chicago  Nursery  and  Half 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  the  Union  League,  Chicago  Literary,  University, 
Yale,  Glen  View  and  Press  Clubs. 

His  first  wife,  who  was  Grace  Greene,  of  Lisle,  111.,  died 
in  1886.  In  1894  he  married  Elizabeth  Wright,  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  who  survives  him,  with  five  children. 

He  was  an  upright  man  and  an  able  lawyer,  a  thoroughly 
true  and  trustworthy  citizen,  conscientiously  devoted  to  his 
duty,  public  and  private.  His  life  stands  as  an  example  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  lawyer  who  makes  no  com- 
promise with  conscience  and  whose  hands  are  never  soiled 
by  a  dishonest  fee. 


NECROLOGICAL   RECORD. 

William  Shaw  Moody,  May  10,  1871. 

Charles  Howell  Board,  August  8,  1871. 

Orville  Justus  Bliss,  April  9,  1875. 

John  Wolcott  Starr,  June  22,  1875. 

Charles  Morris  Swann,  January  11,  1877. 

Frank  Munroe  Parsons,  October  3,  1877. 

Frederick  Lawton  Auchincloss,  November  17,  1878. 

Thomas  Campbell  Sproat,  May  15,  1881. 

Edmund  Luther  Pettengill,  August  16,  1881. 

Jonathan  Wales,  July  21,  1884. 

Willis  Ephraim  Walker,  May  3,  1886. 

Robert  Edward  Williams,  May  16,  1887. 

Albanus  Avery  Moulton,  June  22,  1888. 

William  Edward  Davidson,  February  2,  1894. 

Robert  Brinkley  Lea,  January  9,  1895. 

Wilbert  Warren  Perry,  February  12,  1895. 

James  Dana  Jones,  January  3,  1898. 

Alwin  Ethelstan  Todd,  January  30,  1898. 

Gustave  Mozart  Stoeckel,  February  15,  1900. 

Clarence  Edwin  Beebe,  March  1,  1900. 

Nathan  Hart  Whittlesey,  February  20,  1901. 

Francis  Johnson,  September  23,  1902. 

Warner  Bradley  Riggs,  March  2,  1905. 

George  Potter  Wilshire,  January  24,  1905. 

James  MacNaughton,  December  29,  1905. 

Henry  Rutherford  Elliot,  April  18,  1906. 

Benjamin  Sheldon  Richards,  May  24,  1906. 

Edward  Curtis  Cramer,  June  24,  1906. 

Azel  Farnsworth  Hatch,  November  28,  1906. 
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POST-OFFICE   ADDRESSES. 

1906. 


GRADUATES 

Andrew,  Samuel  W.,  88  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Archbald,  Hon.  Roeert  W.,  Post-Office  Building,  Scranton.   Pa. 
Arnold,  Franklin,  25  Monroe  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Baldwin,  Henry,  68  Irving  Place,  New  York  City. 
Banks,  James,  Marion  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Benedict,  Seelye,  35  Nassau  Street,   New  York  City. 
Blanding,  Gordon,   Belvedere,   Marin   County,   Cal. 
Bradstreet,  Hon.  Albert  P.,  5-1 1  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Burr,  Hon.  Joseph  A.,  Supreme  Court  Chambers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Charnley,  Walter  H.,  707  Nevin  Avenue,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Chase,  Frederick   S.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Clark,  Charles  Hopkins,  Courant  Office,   Hartford,   Conn. 
Collin,  Hon.  Frederick,  524  W.  Water  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Coonley,  Edgar  D.,  M.D.,  78  Heberton  Avenue,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y, 
Cooper,  Rev.  Albert  W.,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

Cuddeback,  Cornelius  E.,  48  W.  Main  Street,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
Curtis,  Albert  W.,  Main  Street,  Spencer,  Mass. 
-Darlington,  O'Hara,   Post-Office   Box  317,    Pittsburg,    Pa. 
Decker,  Rev.  I.  Dayton. 

Dudley,  Charles  B.,  Ph.D.,  Post-Office  Drawer  156,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Fewsmith,  Joseph,  M.D.,  47  Central  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Ford,  Isaac  H.,  1412  N    Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Fuller,  Luther,  1615  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gray,  Edward,  M.D.,  California  Home  F.  M.  C,  Eldridge,  Cal. 
Guthrie,  Edward  B.,  436  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hamlin,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Hazard,  William  T.,  5109  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Henlein,  Alfred  F.,  Greenville,  Pa. 

Himes,  Prof.  John  A.,  Litt.  D.,  130  Carlisle  Street,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Hine,  Hon.  Charles  D.,  Capitol,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Hird,  Rev.  John  W.,  Lower  Waterford,  Vt. 
Hitchcock,  Dexter,  M.D.,  16  West  Avenue,  Norwalk.  Conn. 
Hoffecker,  Hon.  J.  Harry,  Jr.,  Law  Building,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Howe,  John  K.,  37  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Jackson,  Hon.  Schuyler  B.,  763  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Janes,  William  M.,  525  Broadway,  Paducah,  Ky. 
Janvier,  Allen  E.,  Independence,  Inyo  County,  Cal. 
Jelley,  Charles  S.,  303  Globe  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Jewell,  Rev.  George  C,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
Kinney,  Herbert  E.,  175  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Landmesser,  Lewis  B.,  22  E.  South  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Lanman,  Prof.  Charles  R.,  Ph.D.,LL.D.,  9  Farrar  Street,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Lyman,  Charles,  57  Mackay  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Mansfield,  Howard,  49  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Mason,  Alfred  Bishop. 

Maynard,  Roeert  P.,  472  Colman  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Mead,  Frederick,  138  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 
Mills,  William  D.,  Goshen,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
Morris,  William,  604  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Morse,  Joseph  B.,  851   Chapel  Street,   New  Haven,  Conn. 
Page,  Joseph  F.,  Jr.,  749  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Peck,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  Hanover,  Conn. 

Pope,  Rev.  Howard  W.,   18  Dwight  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Potter,  Rev.  Frank  C,  Lawn  Avenue,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Reed,  Charles,  34  Hillsdale  Street,  New  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Ryerson,  Arthur,  Ringwood,  Springfield  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Sanborn,  John  S. 

Seessel,  Albert,  M.D.,  46  East  Sixty-first  Street,  New  York  City. 
Sherman,  Prof.  Lucius  A.,  Ph.D.,  1234  J  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Smith,  Philip  C,  5  Noble  Avenue,  Westfield,  Mass. 
Sperry,  Hon.  Watson  R.,  64  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Starling,  Charles  H.,  Greenville,  Miss. 
Starling,  Lyne,  Greenville,  Miss. 

Steele,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  188  Chestnut  Street,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Stelle,  George  R.,  981  Central  Avenue,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Strong,  George  A.,  50  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Sweet,  Edwin  F.,  297  E.  Fulton  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Thacher,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  62  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 
Townsend,  William,  City  National  Bank  Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Townsend,  Hon.  William  K.,  D.  C.  L.,  148  Grove  Street,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Uhle,  John  B.,  Post-Office  Box  321,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Wheeler,  Rush  Bv  Pioneer  Press  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wilson,  Edward  A.,  Apartado  144,  Monterey,  Mexico. 
Wood,  Cortland,  912  Winthrop  Building,  7  Water  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Woodruff,  Isaac  O.,  257-9  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

NON-GRADUATES 

Adee,  P.  H.,  45  Pine  Street,  New  York  City. 
Beemer,  P.  H.,  42  First  Street,  New  York  City. 
Bloomer,  J.  F.,  Hotel  Alms,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Bran  nan,  O.  R,  Walden,  Colo. 

Buck,  G.  S.,  55  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

Burke,  F.  S.,  2-5  Camp  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 

Burton,  W.  E.,  44  First  Street,  Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Clemmer,  C.  H.,  Post-Office  Box  1413,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Cobb,  H.  H.,  Lock  Box  417,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Cobb,  L.  W.,  Aurora,  Ind. 

Cooper,  Oscar  H.,  Abilene,  Tex. 

Currier,  A.  F,  M.D.,  173  E.  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Deming,  Clarence,  331  Temple  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dodd,  R.  H.,  Care  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

City. 
Dole,  E.  F,  31  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Farrington,  W.  H.,  M.D.,  2  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 
Hartwell,  C.  S.,  Libby,  Montana. 
Hyde,  E.  H.,  Care  Hyde  &  Joslin,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Lane,  F.  B.,  256  State  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Merriman,  E.  D.,  Kensington,  Md. 
Oberly,  J.  L,  550  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 
Oviatt,  S.  N.,  Milford,  Conn. 

Owen,  Prof.  E.  T.,  Ph.D.,  614  State  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 
Payson,  H.  S.,  Mossville,  111. 

Pease,  S.  G.,  343  Orange  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Rankin,  E.  R.,  27  Tweddle  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Rowland,  H.  E.,  218  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 
Rowland,  S.,  79  Willow  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Slocum,  J.  P.,  14  Leonard  Place,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Talbot,  Rev.  H.  A.,  107  Wisconsin  Street,  De  Pere,  Wis. 
Talcott,  H.  G.,  Talcottville,  Conn. 
Troxell,  E.  R.,  M.D.,  Pittston,  Pa. 
Vaille,  T.  P.,  300  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wallace,  Shippen,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


I.   O.  Woodruff,  in  account  with  the  Class  of   187 1. 
Receipts. 


May 


1906. 

1 
5 

23 
24 

25 


June    7 


To  Cash  Balance,  as  per  Report 

"    Maynard $5  .00 

"    Pease 10.00 

"    Ryerson 70  .00 

a    Rankin 5  .  00 


Andrew 5  .  00 

Bradstreet 10 .00 

Chase 300 .  00 

Archibald 10 .00 

Ford 50.00 

Howe 10.00 

Cuddeback 5  .  00 

Slocum 5  .  00 

Currier 5  .  00 


July 


Disbursements. 

Apl.    14.  By  Sec.  Ass'n  Dues,  Vou.  No.  1  $2.00 

"    Postage 4.72 

May  16.    "    Printing,  Voucher  No. 2    ..  65.50 

"    Postage 5.33 

June  11.  "  Song  Books,  Voucher  No.  3  5  .00 
82 


$461.46 


90  .00 


400 .  00 

Interest,  one  year,  Yale  Uni.     100  .  00 

Oberly 10 .00 

Hird 5  .  00 

C.  H  Peck 1. 00  116.00 


$1,067  -46 
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June  15.  By  Printing,  Voucher  No.  4  .  .  $7-75       $1,067.46 

21.    "  ClassButtons,  Voucher  No.  5  5.50 

23.    "  Express .70 

28.  "  Bill,  Fleming,  Vou.  No.  6.      324.44 

29.  "  50  Ball  Game  Tickets 62  .  50 

"  Flags 14.00 

"  Special  Car,  Ball  Game  ...         6  .00 

"  Class  Guest 28.45 

"  Express .35 

30.  "  Postage .81 

July     5.    "  Cigar  Bill,  Voucher  No.  7  .  .  27.30 

11.    "  Printing,  Voucher  No.  8 ..  .         4.25 

Aug.  31.    "  Printing,  Cramer,  Vou.  No.  9       1 .  50 

"  Postage,        "  2.38 

Dec.  31.    "  Printing,  Hatch,  Vou.  No.  10       1 .50 

"  Postage,        "       2.36  572-34 


1907. 
Jan.      1 .  To  Bal.  due  the  Class  of  r87 1 $495  . 1 2 


I  ^m 


